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Bus: E- Social A 
business (/xperience a Social A\sset 
By Bess Wheeler Skelton 


Hyattsville, Maryland 


HERE is an unwarranted tendency, it 
seems to me, among society in general 


to take it for granted that when a 
business woman leaves her job to marry, her 
business education is wasted. A little obser- 
vation in my own somewhat limited circle has 
been enough to convince me that this is not the 
case. On the contrary, there is considerable 
reason to believe that many a successful wife 
owes a great deal to her business training, 
not merely in strictly domestic details such as 
checking up deliveries on the scales now and 
then, but in her purely social contacts. 


Develops Leadership 


In most clubs all the work is done by a 
few women, and when it comes to the annual 
elections only a few names are offered for 
consideration. Strangely enough these are 
usually the very women whose household duties 
are heaviest, or whose children are most nu- 
merous; and if you are curious enough to in- 
quire into their history you will almost in- 
variably find that these women were once in 
business. Out of a varied past they all had 
in common some one quality that gave them 
the ability to accomplish things, and the only 
common quality you can find is business 
training. 

Not long ago I had occasion to attend some 
of the meetings of a national convention of 
wamen’s clubs held at Washington, and when 
there was time to think over calmly the dif- 
ferent questions under discussion and the 


manner in which these subjects had been 
treated, it occurred to me that there had been 
a marked difference in the way in which the 
various chairmen had set forth the problems 
of their respective committees, so marked a 
difference, in fact, that I was moved to inquire 
into the personal histories of certain of these 
chairmen. I found that in every case where 
the report presented had been most clear and 
concise and to the point the woman in charge 
of its preparation had at some time in her life 
been in business! 

Soon after, I was talking with the manager 
of one of the Capital’s most select business 
schools, and she told me of the popularity of 
their class in parliamentary law. From a 
modest beginning it has increased yearly in 
numbers until now its roll reads like a list of 
patronesses of the Charity Ball. Society 
leaders, it would appear, are becoming aware 
of the advantages accruing to the woman who 
has brains and knows how to use them. 


Helping “* Advertise” One's Husband 


A business man builds up his trade by ad- 
vertising, but for a doctor, dentist, lawyer, 
or engineer to advertise himself except by 
individual brilliance in his work is contrary 
to professional ethics, and any who venture to 
transgress this unwritten law fall into dis- 
grace with their colleagues. But there are 
more ways of advertising than are offered by 
the columns of local newspapers, as clever 
business women have discovered, and many a 
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struggling professional man has found his path 
smoothed out because he has been indirectly 
made known to the public through some civic 
activity on the part of his wife. 

A great many men are “made” by their 
wives. Probably just as many are “marred.” 

Politics is an expensive game. Many an 
able man has had to forego the satisfaction 
of leadership and service through purely finan- 
cial circumstances. There are others who at 
great personal sacrifice accept a call to public 
service as a civic obligation. Such men are 
often helped by their wives in a purely clerical 
capacity, and because these wives have had 
an unusual interest in the success of their em- 
ployers it has often happened that the man 
in the case has accomplished far more than 
his constituents dreamed he was capable of 
doing. 
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Business Experience Can Be Capitalized 


Women have long been accustomed to make 
the most of their looks, but only with the pres- 
ent generation have they come to make the 
most of their natural abilities. The helpless. 
clinging-vine type is rapidly disappearing from 
our midst and scarcely exists now outside 
books. Business training and competition with 
other minds sharpens the wits, and she re- 
ceives most credit who gets there first with 
her proposals. It is not mere coincidence that 
women who can do things, or who can direct 
other people and get results are always in 
demand, and though there comes the time to 
many women when business training is not 
bringing in an actual financial return, that 
selfsame training can be capitalized, at will, 
into a social asset of no mean value. 


~ 
A New Job for Near East Girls 








RECENT photograph that came in to 
A the Near East Relief office in New 

York City created a real excitement 
among those who locked at it. It was nothing 
less than the picture of an “ex-orphan” girl 
and her brother who had been reared in a 
Near East Relief orphanage home in Athens 
and Syria, and who now are living in Cairo. 
The extraordinary thing about this picture is 
that the girl, pretty Tzoline, sixteen years old, 
is sitting before a typewriter. 

This statement is likely to bring from the 
reader an exclamation of, “What of it?” It 
does seem to Americans to be a most everyday 
occupation, but in the Near East the methods 
of earning a living open to girls are still those 
methods which may be pursued in the home. 
There is hardly any opportunity for office work, 
or indeed for factory work, in the Near East. 





While of course conditions there are changing 
rapidly, it is still true that marriage is the 
great occupation in that part of the world and 
that such industries as may be carried on in 
the home are those by which women earn their 
living. 

It is therefore most unusual for a girl to 
have an office job. Some few girls have been 
trained to do office work in the orphanages 
They have been found positions later on in 
some of the missions or in a bank. There is 
one girl in such a position in Athens. But out 
of the thousands upon thousands of girls who 
have been fitted for life by the Near East Re- 
lief, the number fitted for office jobs might al- 
most be counted on the fingers of the two hands. 
This photograph of Tzoline and her brother, 
who is bookkeeper of the firm which employs 
them both, is decidedly out of the ordinary. 
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How Young 
Can a Shorthand Writer Be? 


Gregg Wordsign Chart. = 








Master Eugene L. Kobner and little Miss Katherine Smith 


FTER careful examination of the photo- 

graph reprinted on this page it is our 

opinion that little Miss Smith is hug- 
ging the Gregg Shorthand Manual just a little 
more affectionately than she is hugging 
Genevieve or Pansy, or whatever she calls 
the doll. 

This impression is confirmed by the specimen 
of Katherine’s shorthand notes, which are re- 
produced on page 291. You will notice the first 
thing she says is “I like Gregg Shorthand 
, I want to be a good shorthand writer.” 
You do not need her typewritten “key” to read 
the rest for yourselves. 

The picture was taken and the notes were 
written last spring, when Katherine was eight 
years old. We print them here through the 
courtesy of Miss Alice Louise Smith, of the 
Ouachita Parish High School, Monroe, 
Louisiana, who taught Katherine shorthand. 
At a meeting of the Commercial Club of the 
high school Katherine demonstrated her short- 
hand prowess before an audience of a hundred 


members of the club. As a tribute to the 
accomplishments of this remarkable young lady 
the Commercial Club elected her an honorary 
member. We doubt if any similar organization 
can boast so young a member! 

This picture of Katherine Smith reminds us 
of another photograph received some time ago 
which apparently answers the question “How 
young can a shorthand writer be?” This is 
a weighty question that has not been finally 
and conclusively answered—but so far as 
Master Eugene L. Kohner, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is concerned he proved that it is 
possible at the age of three! There may have 
been younger Swems and Schneiders and 
Dupraws developed elsewhere, but the photo- 
graph of Eugene shows the youngest specimen 
yet reported. 

Eugene’s mother wrote us when sending the 
picture: “‘Junior’ knows all the wordsigns 
upside down or any old way and can pick 
any of them out or rattle them off as fast as 

(Continued on page 291) 
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The ‘PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by C. WARREN KEAN 
High School of Commerce, New York City — 


iL 
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i ers =o 
Over the Teacher’s Shoulder 


failures have their beginning during the 

period devoted to the study of the first 
four lessons in the Manual. I also believe 
that it is possible to prevent some of these 
failures if we had an understanding of the 
difficulties of the individual pupil who does 
not seem to be successful. The trouble may 
not lie with the pupil, but with the attitude of 
the teacher who fails to recognize that, in a 
class of forty, there are just as many different 
abilities. We cannot expect all pupils to do 
the same thing equally well. We cannot ex- 
pect all pupils to grasp the teacher’s explana 
tions equally well. If we are honest, we shall 
to admit that it is not always the pupil’s 


I AM convinced that most of the shorthand 


have 
fault. 

Hoping that I may be able to offer some 
suggestions to the teacher whose experience 
as a shorthand instructor has been somewhat 
limited, I am writing this article with that 
end in view, and if I can say something that 
will make possible the “putting over” of 
shorthand instruction in a more effective way, 
with greater results, I shall feel that it has 
been worth while. 

I don’t mean to infer, however, that the 
pupil is given a month’s “go by.” There is 
meat here for the class as well as the teacher, 
though the shot that brings it down be over 
the teacher’s shoulder! 


Have Your Pupils Do Their Own Learning 


Through the process of drill, drill, drill, 
many teachers are “learning their pupils 
shorthand,” and many of the pupils are per- 
fectly willing to be “learned,” instead of doing 
some real constructive work on their own 
initiative toward the development of power 
and skill in their shorthand work. For this 
the pupil may not be entirely to blame, for in 
many instances teachers are overindulgent 
in this particular. Pupils are apt to get the 
idea that if they write a sufficient number of 
outlines a sufficient number of times, suc- 


cess will ultimately be theirs. This method 
of procedure generally devolves into a mem 
orizing process rather than a power-building 
If the pupil remembers the outline, 
otherwise not so good 
accomplish the most in 
because they do not 
know how to study. They lack the ability 
to analyze the subject matter of each of the 
lessons, as well as to analyze the individual 
outlines; they copy, imitate, reproduce. They 
originate, construct, produce 


process. 
well and good; 

Many pupils fail to 
their shorthand work 


do not 


Analysis of Lesson One 


the principles for the 
vowels of Lesson One 

Now let us make a 
We observe 


a straight 


Let us assume that 
oining of the circle 
have been developed. 
study of the General Exercise. 
that whenever is joined to 
stroke only, it is on the 
stroke—when we write the 
derside of straight strokes, the 
being written clockwise. (It would not be 
amiss if, at this point, we should show the 
pupils what would be expressed if the circles 
written otherwise. It will help them 
that the rules are not without 
reason. ) 
that in every 
curves, the 
curve 


a circle 
underside of the 
circles on the un- 
circles are 


were 
understand 
rhyme and 

We also notice 
ing between reverse 
toward the inside of the 
general principles will take care of sixty of 
the sixty-six outlines in Lesson One. Five 
of the other six are between reverse curves 
and the remaining one, deem, is outside of 

decided angle. This may not be perfect 
pedagogy, but it will aid pupils in determining 
the position of circles until the habit of cor- 
rect joining becomes more thoroughly fixed 


except- 
circle turns 
‘T hese two 


case, 


Classifying the Joinings 


characteristic 
joinings may 
Following 


We also observe there are 
types of circle joinings. These 
be classified into twelve groups. 
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are given keywords illustrating each group, 
with the number of circle joinings for each 
which the General Exercise illustrates: 
Straicut Lines— Outsipe ANGLES 
ForWARD 
deed, mean 2 
aim, may 6 
aid, day 10 


rare, cake 4 
lane, nail 18 
tame, mate 1 
came, make 4 
gate, tail 6 
INstpE CURVES 

air, ache 10 BETWEEN REVERSE 
lay, gay 7 CuRVES 
rate, take 17 lag, gale 5 


In the above groups each one of the ninety 
circles is accounted for. It might be inter- 
esting to put the outlines for these or similar 
keywords on the board, have the pupils copy 
them and see if they can make the correct 
classification. Would not such an exercise 
teach our pupils to be more observing, and to 
analyze the outlines more carefully? 


Some Words More Important Than Others 


In your drill work on the General Exercise 
of Lesson One, would you give as much at- 
tention to words like hatred, camera, tyranny, 
etiquette, narrate, etc., as you do to the more 
common words? Do you expect your pupils 
to know them as thoroughly? Why? I pre- 
sume that in my fifteen years’ experience as a 
shorthand teacher I have not dictated any of 
these words more than two or three times, if 
at all, in all the dictation I have given. 
Therefore, I would give little attention to 
such words for drill purposes. Of the sixty- 
six words in the General Exercise of this 
lesson, I doubt if there are more than ten 
listed in the one thousand commonest words. 
Drill on the common words. 

For drill in application and practice in ex- 
ecution, I would select a group of words as 
follows: 
had, get, eat, get, read, aid, lay, ream, get, tray, rare, 


lay, had, ream, get, had, lane, eat, meet, team, lay 
meet, get, had, lay 


simple words of no more than three combina- 
tions, with only one vowel joining. Dictate 
them at a fair rate of speed, six or eight words 
a minute; have them read back, and redictate 
them. Then proceed with another similar 


group. 


Time Your Drills 


I thoroughly believe in the time limit. 
Training in quick mental reaction is most 
essential from the beginning. I also believe 
in the repetition of words in dictation drill, 
as it encourages quick execution. This same 
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principle should be applied to the dictation 
of wordsigns, only the rate should be faster, 
giving time only for the execution and no 
time for recalling the outline. They should 
be written instantly. 


A Few Observations on the General Exercise 


of Lesson Two 


There are seventy-eight outlines here. With 
the exception of eight—cab, beak, back, beam 
balm, beef, abate, beetle—the circles are 
turned toward the inside of the first curve 
to which they are joined. In the above group 
it will be noticed that when a circle is pre- 
ceded by p and b and followed by a First 
Lesson stroke, excepting r and I, the circle 
turns on the back. 

Principle 16 has nineteen illustrations in 
the General Exercise. Can your pupils list 
them ? 

Some of the type words have only a few 
illustrations—beam-beetle, 3; fish-peach, 2; 
chief-cheap, 4; catch-chill, 1; peal-calf, 5—so 
it will be necessary to give supplementary 
words. 

A similar study of the succeeding lessons 
will give training in observation, with an in- 
creased appreciation of the application of the 
principles. 


Testing Pupil’ s Knowledge 


In many instances, a pupil’s knowledge and 
ability are determined by the results of tests 
given at more or less regular intervals. Many 
times these tests do not give a true measure- 
ment of the pupil’s ability because the in- 
experienced teacher has overestimated the 
ability of her pupils; the pupils are not pre- 
pared for the test; the test may be too diffi- 
cult. More may have been required than can be 
legitimately expected. 


Simple Tests Best 


In the first semester’s work the tests should 
be very simple, employing a single vowel 
joining involving not more than three con- 
sonant strokes, two would be better—/ack, 
need, get, gray, eager, tray, make, made, 
team, rate, take, etc. These words should be 
dictated at a uniform rate of from six to 
ten words a minute, the words being pro 
nounced once only. If wordsigns are in- 
cluded in the test they should bagiven in a 
group by themselves—say, the last fifteen or 
twenty words—and dictated at a much faster 
rate—twenty words a minute, say. 

As to quantity, I do not see how a compre- 
hensive test can be given with less than fifty 
words, fifteen words from the current lesson 

(Continued on page 265) 
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selected from the Manual, fifteen supple- 
mentary words on the current lesson, ten 
words from previous lessons, and ten word- 
signs. It is not only necessary to test the 
current lesson, but to test on principles vio- 
lated in previous tests. The tests should be 
marked severely, the pupils being held strictly 
accountable for a difference in the size of 
circles and the length of strokes. Some 
teachers require vowel markings. Since this 
is done away with later and not employed in 
dictation, the benefit from this requirement 
is a matter of opinion. 

A time limit should be placed on the tran- 
scription of the outlines, from ten to twelve 
minutes. Pupils must be trained to write 
their outlines so they can be transcribed 
instantly. 

Some teachers prefer to give a test made 
up of two parts, the first consisting of indiv- 
ual words with their transcription, number- 
ing about twenty-five or thirty, and the second 
consisting of connected matter in the form 
of simple sentences or a short paragraph. 


Grading the Tests 


As to rating of the papers, I would suggest 
in the first type of test a deduction from 100 
per cent of two points for each error in out- 
line and transcription and one point for spell- 
ing. In the second type of test, with fewer 
words, I would suggest in part one the same 
penalty, and in part two a deduction of one 
half point for each error in outline and one 
point for each error in transcription. The 
same outline should not be penalized more 
than once. 

Remember, in planning your tests, that the 
encouraged pupil is apt to do much better 
work than the discouraged pupil. Therefore, 
make your tests easy, but mark strictly. 


Homework Assignments 


Homework assignments are of great im- 
portance and most helpful if they are at- 
tacked by the pupils in the most effective 
way. Unfortunately, however, most pupils 
look upon the homework preparation as 
merely a mechanical process, writing a certain 
number of outlines a certain number of times. 

Motivate your pupils. Explain to them the 
purpose of the assignment, just what it is 
expected to contribute toward their immedi- 
ate and future success. An assignment which 
directs the pupils to write the outlines on page 
so-and-so five times each, does little to create 
an interest in the work—it is done in a per- 
functory way, unaccompanied with enthusi- 
asm or intelligent effort. 

Many pupils do not get the best results 
from their efforts because they do not know 
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how to attack the problem intelligently. Pu- 
pils should be taught how to study. A 
teacher may very profitably spend the recita- 
tion periods of a beginning shorthand class 
for the first week in supervising the doing 
of the next day’s assignment. The pupils 
should be shown how to analyze the outline, 
to see the application of a principle, the 
proper way to execute the outline, to see im- 
perfections in the outline and to correct them. 
Do not feel that the work must be started 
with a rush in order to accomplish a stipu- 
lated amount in a given time. 


Short Assignments Well Prepared 


Assign too little rather than too much, but 
expect the work to be thoroughly prepared 
Pupils must be required to recognize their 
outlines instantly and read the written work 
without hesitation. The reading preparation 
is just as important as the writing prepara- 
tion. Insist on ready responses in both writ- 
ing and reading and you will get them—to 
the great advantage of the pupil. 


Daily Dictation 


Make it a practice to give dictation in con- 
nected matter during each recitation. It may 
consist of only one or two simple sentences, 
but try to make this a feature of each recita- 
tion. Pupils must be trained to carry spoken 
words in the mind while constructing the out- 
lines for others, and this training cannot be 
begun too early in the course. 


Supplementary Work 


A pupil may know his Manual outlines thor- 
oughly, yet he will hesitate in the writing of 
even a simple word if he has not written it 
before or at least seen the outline. This neces- 
sitates giving a great deal of supplementary 
work in either reading material or writing 
material, or both. The fact that a pupil has 
seen an outline perhaps once only or may 
have written it once’ only will be helpful. A 
pupil may know his wordsigns thoroughly, yet 
hesitate in writing the derivatives of the word- 
signs. He may know how to construct a 
simple outline quickly, yet hesitate in the 
affixing of an s. Therefore it is essential that 
he should write the various forms of the words 
given in the text. 


Reviews 


Do not wait until you are approaching the 
close of a semester’s work before giving your 
reviews. Review frequently. A review assign- 
ment may be given in connection with an 
assignment on an advanced lesson. For in- 
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stance, if you are studying Lesson Seven, re- 
view Lesson Three by having your pupils 
write each outline in the lesson once and be 
prepared to read their notes readily. This takes 
little time and is very helpful in keeping prin- 
ciples previously learned before your pupils. 
This is a much better plan than waiting until 
the end of the semester before giving a general 
review. 


Exchanging Ideas 


In my early teaching experience an inex- 
perienced shorthand teacher sat in the recita- 
tion period of one of my beginning shorthand 
classes daily for a whole term, with helpful 
results, so he said. There was never teacher 
sO poor or recitation so poor, but that some 


’ worthwhile ideas could be applied to one’s own 


work. Thete is always something to be learned 
by getting the other fellow’s viewpoint or 
observing his method of procedure. So I 
heartily recommend that you drop in occa- 
sionally and see what your co-worker is doing. 
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It cannot fail to improve your own methods. 
Believing, too, that an exchange of ideas would 
be helpful to all engaged in the work of 
shorthand instruction, the writer would be 
pleased to receive suggestions, ideas, and 
devices that you have found particularly 
effective in your shorthand work. How 
much work is covered during the different 
semesters? What kind of tests do you give? 
What is your method of rating? How do you 
rate your transcripts in your upper term 
work? 

If there is anything you would like to know, 
send along your questions. We'll devote the 
last issue of the year to a teacher’s exchange 
of ideas. I am sure you can offer something 
helpful. 

I am appending my resumé of rules for 
expressing The Past Tense, to start the ball 
rolling. 

Just mail your contributions or queries to 
the editor of this department at The High 
School of Commerce, 155 West 65 Street, 
New York City. Thank you! 


Phe 
Expressing the Past Tense 


HAVE frequently been asked by teachers 

to outline some rules for expressing the past 
tense. I am giving some suggestions which 
may not be altogether comprehensive, but will, 
I feel, be helpful. 


1. The joined ¢, where the past tense ending 
is pronounced as a part of the preceding 
syllable 
reached, lacked, packed, searched, dropped, 
rushed, endorsed, announced, replaced 

2. The joined d, where the past tense ending 
is pronounced as a part of the preceding 
syllable 
raged, viewed, flowed, obtained, applied, 
served, argued, guaranteed, managed 

3. The disjoined ¢ (tick) 

(a) After wordsigns 
collected, cared, believed, remarked, called, 


vemitted, replied, corresponded, experi- 
enced 


(b) After abbreviated words 


answered, canceled, discounted, acquired, 
observed, separated, traveled, prepared 


Note: When the last sounded consonant of a wordsign, 


abbreviated word, or contracted word is capressed in the 
outline, the t or d may be joined—ashked, ete. 


(c) Words ending in reversed blends 


printed, rented, planted, hinted, expended, 
surrounded, prompted, landed, granted 


(d) Words written in full in which the 
ending expressing the past tense is 
pronounced as a separate syllable 

mended, demanded, folded, invited, insisted 

Note: The ted blend is being given the preference when 

@ facile joining t secured. 


(e) Words ending or beginning with a 
reversed circle when it is desired to 
retain the primitive form. 


earned, armed, disarmed, neared, smiled 


(f) Modified forms in which it is desired 
to retain the primitive form 


turned, learned, warned, conformed, as- 
sumed 


4. The ted blend in short words 


ited, ded, itted, rated, aided, 
excited 


5. The joined “tick” in ct words 


acted, contracted, selected, instructed, at- 
tracted, deducted, affected 


6. The raising of the / in words ending in Id 


sold, killed, soiled, pulled, failed, com- 
pelled, filled 


7. The reversed blends end and emd 
moaned, gained, calmed, signed, seemed, 
owned 





(Continued on page 297) 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER. LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
a 





HEN the League of Nations needed 
WY stortnand reporters not long ago it 
held a competitive examination. We 
find an account of this examination in Les 
Etudes Sténographiques francaises of Paris. 
The shorthand examination consisted of a ten- 
minute dictation at 150 words a minute which 
had to be transcribed on the typewriter within 
one hour. This necessitated a transcribing 
speed of twenty-five words a minute, which is 
a good rate on parliamentary material in which 
the words are rather long and the construc- 
tions are involved. 
But the worst was yet to come! Here are 
a few, only a few, of the questions to which 
they had to reply: 


Describe the system of “mandates” instituted by the 
League of Nations. Give the countries of South 
America together with their capitols. What new 
forms of money have made their appearance in Europe 
from 1919 to 1927? Mention some of the economic 
and financial activities of the League of Nations. 


The next day, after the candidates had an- 
swered these and other questions just as dif- 
ficult, they were required to take another speed 
test, this time at 180 words a minute for three 
minutes. 


~ 


VEN in Africa we find the schools laying 
traps for the unwary by announcements 
promising that one may “become a stenographer 
in three months by studying at the 
School of Shorthand.” We read this adver- 
tisement in a paragraph in La Sténographie 
Pratique of Algiers—the only shorthand maga- 
zine, to our knowledge, published on the con- 
tinent of Africa. As the editor, M. Delgueil, 
says only too truly, after three months this 
school will give the pupil a large and beauti- 
fully engraved certificate, and then turn him 
loose in a cold, cruel world which has no use 
and little sympathy for “three-month” ste- 
nographers. 
M. Delgueil concludes, a little hard-heart- 
edly, we think, by saying: “Ordinary common 
sense should tell anybody that it is not possible 


in three months to become proficient in skill 
subjects such as shorthand and typewriting. 
Therefore the fools who get caught should 
not complain.” 

This is rather harsh, because, after all, one 
who has not yet been “through the mill” has 
no way of telling whether the claims of the 
short-course schools are justified. 


~ 


T was with genuine pleasure that we read 

that the French government has just con- 
ferred the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor on A. J. De Baerdemacker, founder 
and director of La Revue Sténographique 
Belge, of Brussels. 

The services of Mr. De Baerdemacker to 
shorthand and to shorthand writers over a long 
period of years have well merited this great 
honor to himself and to the art which he prac- 
tises. We offer him our congratulations and 
the best wishes of American shorthand writers. 


~ 


PISHROUGH the kindness of Professor 

Giuseppe Quitadamo, president of the 
Unione Stenografica Napoletana Enrico Noé, 
we have received a copy of the volume issued 
in 1924 to commemorate the tenth anniversary 
of the death of Enrico Noé, who adapted the 
German system of Gabelsberger to the Italian 
language so successfully that it is now the 
predominating system in Italy. 

For his great work in making available to 
the Italians the masterly system of the Ba- 
varian Gabelsberger, the memory of Enrico 
Noé is revered wherever German or Italian 
shorthand writers gather. 


~ 


HORTHAND is recommended for all 
ministers by the “Deutsches Pfarrerblatt” 
in an article written by Pastor Krohn. He 
says that a knowledge of shorthand is of so 
much value to a minister that every minister 








el 
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not over sixty years of age should learn it 
immediately. By the use of shorthand for the 
great volume of writing which must be done 
by a minister in a busy parish he is given more 
time for his pastoral duties and also for the 
meditation and reflection which is so essential 
for one in church work. 


wy 


ORE illustrious recruits for our short- 
hand army! Ji Corriere Stenografico 
of Turin, Italy, reports that the Dukes of 
Pistoia and of Bergamo attended a shorthand 
class conducted by Professor Cima, inventor of 
the system which bears his name. The class 
was given at the War College in Italy. 
Their Royal Highnesses were very much 
pleased at the first lesson and have indicated 
their desire to follow the study seriously. If 
the Prince of Wales is a typist, why shouldn’t 
members of the Italian royal family be short- 
hand writers? In any event, we wish Pro- 
fessor Cima success with his royal pupils. 


~ 


E think we are doing well, as a rule, 

when we write one system of shorthand 
in one language, English. Our colleagues 
across the water often find it necessary to 
write several. In Holland, for example, the 
stenographer must know not only Dutch, the 
native language, but must know and be able 
to take dictation in French, German, and Eng- 
lish. The explanation is obvious—Holland is 
a small country situated among a number of 
large countries, with which she carries on a 
voluminous correspondence and trade. 

A stenographer who can take dictation in 
all four of the languages mentioned is worth 
2,150 francs or more a month, according to 
La Revue Sténographique Belge of Brussels. 
Translated generously into American money 
that is about $90 a month. 


we 


HROUGH the courtesy of Ferdinand 
Schrey, the publisher, we have received a 
copy of the third and latest edition of Dr. 
Christian Johnen’s authoritative and interest- 
ing “Allgemeine Geschichte der Kurzschrift” 
(General History of Shorthand). This edition 
carries the story to the end of 1927, We 
particularly wish to commend Dr. Johnen for 
the exhaustive bibliography supporting each 
section of his history, and we are grateful for 
the complete and useful index. 
It goes without saying that Dr. Johnen has 
devoted considerable space to the growth and 
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development of Gregg Shorthand in English- 
and Spanish-speaking countries. 

Almost every page tempts us to extensive 
quotation. Therefore we shall refrain alto- 
gether from quoting any of the many interest- 
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ing things in Dr. Johnen’s work, contenting 
ourselves with recommending that all of our 
readers interested in shorthand procure the 
book if they have even a slight reading knowl- 
edge of German. The price is only five marks, 
and it may be had from Ferdinand Schrey, 
Beuthstr., 2-3, Berlin, SW 19, Germany. 


ad 


FTER repeated urging we have finally 
received a song written by a stenographer, 
for stenographers, about stenographers; The 
song is by Miss Celia L’Aurena, of Morris, 
New York, and we are reproducing it here 
so that our readers may compare it with the 
German song and the French song which we 
printed some time ago in an attempt to inspire 
American stenographers to similar efforts. 
Although this first American stenographic 
song is not quite so lofty in sentiment as its 
French and German prototypes, it is, never- 
theless, a fine beginning. Now that someone 
has broken the ice I hope the rest of you 
will try your hands as song writers! 
Although this is not a musico-poetic depart- 
ment we shall gladly publish any suitable steno- 
graphic songs which are submitted to us ready 
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for the engraver. Miss L’Aurena is to be 
congratulated on the attractive way in which 
she has copied her song. We have reproduced 
it here from a photograph of her original copy. 
When Wagner was in exile, attacked by all 
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——Composed by Celia L' Aurena 


the critics of music, he used to console himself, 
jokingly, by saying that even though nobody 
liked his music everyone had to admire the 
beautiful style in which he wrote his scores. 
Miss L.’Aurena will have the same consolation 
in case there should be someone so hard-hearted 
as to criticise this maiden effort. 
Who's next? 


~ 


Mx" minds worked for many years on 
the problem of printing shorthand from 


movable types. The earliest record we have of 
the use of types for the printing of shorthand is 
about 1831, when the Rev. Phinehas Bailey 
with his own hands prepared the brass matrices 
and cast the shorthand type for the printing 
of his “Pronouncing Stenography.” The Rev. 
Mr. Bailey was a New England minister, 
spending his life in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Sir Isaac Pitman devised a method 
of accomplishing this and many of his books 
were printed from shorthand types. Now, 
we find from an article in the Mitteilungen 
des Osterreichischen Beruf sstenographen-V er- 
bandes, of Vienna, that seventy years ago the 
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famous German shorthand author Faulmann 
perfected a series of types for Gabelsberger 
shorthand. 

During the war, when the Central Powers 
were in such dire need of metal for war pur- 
poses, these shorthand types of Faulmann were 
melted down. Fortunately, however, through 
some error a number of the types were over- 
looked, and were recently discovered in the 
Vienna State Printing establishment. 

The great disadvantage of shorthand type 
from a practical standpoint is that a separate 
type must be cast for each word, just as is the 
case with type made for printing the Chinese 
language. Another disadvantage is that the 
resultant copy never has the fluent beauty of 
a well-written page of shorthand. 


~ 


HE extent to which the new official Ein- 

heitskurzschrift is displacing the older 
systems in Germany may be judged from the 
statistics of the Deutsche Stenographenbund 
contests for 1926 and 1927 which are given in 
the Deutsche Stenographen-Zeitung, their 
official organ. 

In 1926 a total of 6,837 papers were sub- 
mitted, of which 406 were written in Gabels- 
berger shorthand, all the rest being in Ein 
heitskurzschrift. In 1927 the total number of 
papers submitted was considerably larger 
(8,281), but the number of Gabelsberger 
writers was reduced to 204, all the rest being 
writers of the Einheitskurzschrift. 


~~ 


N interesting glimpse of the great Na- 

poleon at work dictating his correspond- 
ence is afforded in La Revue Sténographique 
Belge of Brussels. As the Emperor dictated 
he became absorbed in his subject, and would 
pace back and forth, talking faster and faster, 
paying no attention to whether or not the sec- 
retary was “getting” all he said—that was the 
secretary's affair. 

Because he dictated so rapidly his secre- 
taries found it necessary to use a sort of ste- 
nography which the Emperor himself had de- 
vised. After Napoleon's defeat at Moscow 
he suffered from a loss of voice, and then he 
would himself write out his letters and orders 
in this semi-stenography. 

From the few specimens we have seen of 
Napoleon’s longhand writing we can judge the 
difficulty of reading any symbols which he 
might pen. Our heart goes out to those sec- 
retaries endeavoring to decipher the imperial 
shorthand. How their knees must have knocked 
together if they found it necessary to go to 
the Emperor to tell him that they could not 
read his writing! 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100 Per Cent Subscription Clubs—Season 1928-29 


Arkansas 


Dessie Smith, High School, 
Hot Springs 


California 


Sister M. Matelda, St. 
phonsus School, Fresno 

Lillian F. Rivers, Union High 
School, Fullerton 

Laurah Heser, Sweetwater 
Union High School, Na- 
tional City 

Eleanor N. Corcoran, High 
School and Junior College, 
Pasadena 

Donald J. Mork, High School, 
San Jose 

Frank P. Schroeter, Union 
High School, Selma 

Maidie G. Thomson, Glenn 
County High School, Wil- 
lows 


Al- 


Canada 


Sister Maria du St. Sacre- 
ment, Our Lady of Lourdes 
Convent, Eastview, Ottawa, 
Ontario 


Colorado 


Mrs. Mabel Stein, High 
School, Florence 
Cc. J. Skinner, High School, 


Montrose 
Mabel Willbanks, High School, 
Rifle 


Connecticut 


Hazel Creamer, Hartford Pub- 
Me High School, Hartford 

Loulse H. Scott, The Wey- 
ister Sehool, Milford 

Florence I. Maher, High 
Sehool, Seymour 


Delaware 


Edna C. Thompson, Thomp- 
son's Private School, Wil- 
mington 


District of Columbia 


Katie L. Frizzell and Mar- 
garet J. O'Connell, Busi- 
ness High School, Washing- 
ton 

Sister M. Georgina, St. 
Dominic's Co fal 


Sehool, Washington 





Maude E. Weeks, High 
Miami 
Jane Knechler, High School, 
St. Augustine 
Mrs. Lucile G. Bass, Florida 
State College for Women, 
Tallahassee 


Idabe 


Illinois 
Ruth Beauvais, High School, 


diley 

Sister Mary Luca, St. Mary's 
High School, Carlyle 

Sister M. Philip, Providence 
High School, Chicago 

Sister Aloysius Gonzaga, St. 
Columbkille’s Convent, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Crescentia, Sisters 
of St. Francis, Chicago 

Sister M. Robertella, St. Mar- 
tin School, Chicago 

Brother Joel, St. Mel High 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Domitia and Sister 
M. Theresia, St. Philo- 
mena School, Chicago 

Daisy M. Bell, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero 

Grace E. Davis, High School, 
Edwardsville 

Mathilde Byheth, Township 
High School, Evanston 

Flora 8. Cox, Township High 


School, Forrest 

M. Bea Ellis, High School, 
Jacksonville 

Fidelia A. Van Antwerp, 
Township High School, 
Joliet 

Sister M. Consillia, St. Fran- 
cis Academy, Joliet 

Virginia McLaughlin, High 
School, Kankakee 

Friede M. Michel, High 
School, Madison 

Martha Wolverton, Township 
High School, McLeansboro 

R. C. Dervalt, Community 
High School, Milledgeville 

8. May Hopkins, High 
School, Moline 

Agnes West, Township High 
School, Mt. Vernon 

Alta J. Day, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal 

Grace M. Ketch, High School, 
Odell 


A. B. Bowles, Bowles Business 
Training School, Rockford 

Vonnie B. Wade, Frankfort 
Community High School, 
West Frankfort 


Indiana 


G. M. Gumpp, MelIntosh High 
School, Auburn 

Norah Guertin, Central High 
School, Evansville 

Sister M. Clarissa, Academy 
Immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand 


Kentucky 
Sister Mercedes, Holy Name 


Louisville 
R. L. Montgomery, Tilghman 
High School, Paducah 


Louisiana 


Marion C. Neyrey, South- 
Western Business College, 
New Orleans 


Main 


Myrtle M. Orchard, High 
School, Houlton 

Blanche V. Wilber, High 
School, Madison 

Vitella M. Sweatt, High 
School, Norway 

Mrs. Onata L. Deane, High 
School, Milo 


Grace E. Gillis, St. Croix 
High School, Woodland 


Massachusetts 


Margaret V. Fowler, Old 
Colony School, Boston 

Arthur White, Senior High 
School, Chelsea 

Mary A. Murphy, High 
School, Marlboro 

Sister M. Camille of the 
Cross, Notre Dame School, 


Mrs. Harold U. Wendell, 
Atlantic Union College, 
South Lancaster 


Michigan 


Marie Jeppesen, High School, 
Almont 

Ethel MeClaire, High School, 
Battle Creek 

Eleanor Thomas, High School, 
Charlevoix 

Clara Hobbs, Neva Hoyt and 
Clyde W. Kammerer, Cen- 
tral High School, Detroit 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Detroit 

venport 


Missouri 


Marguerite F. Dennis, 
Sehool, Esther 

Sister Mary Walburga, 8t. 
Joseph's High School, 
Pilot Grove 

Larline Wightman, High 
School, St. Charles 

Sister Mary Justin, St. Al- 
phonsus High Sehool, St. 
Louis 


E. E. Schlichting, Smith- 
Cotton High School, Sedalia 

Ella Grubaugh, Senior High 
School, Springfield 


New Hampsbire 


Dorothy M. Guild, Woodbury 
High School, Salem Depot 


High 


New Jersey 


Sara B. Kamman, High 
School, Hammonton 
Marion L. Haycock, High 

School, Pemberton 


Miss L. P. Howes, High 
School, Montclair 


West Orange 
New York 


Blanche M. Avery, New York 
State College for Teachers, 
Albany 

Iva Jane Hand, High School, 
Batavia 

Jeannette Kimball, High 
School, Farmingdale, 
Island 

Mabel A. Lewis, High School, 
Huntington : 

Sister Josita, Immaculate Con- 
ception School, New York 
City 

A. Loulse Beiderhase, Ballard 
School, New York City 

Bernice E. Gigee, Monroe 
High School, Rochester 

Mrs. Ruth R. Moore, High 
School, Salamanca 

Frances Callahan, High 
School, Troy 


North Daketa 


Edith Soderback, High Sehool, 
Balfour 

c. L. Wald, High School, 
Garrison 


Long 


Obse 


Margaret L. Day, High 
School, Alliance 

Katharine Evans, Chillecothe 
Business College, Chille- 


cothe 

Ruth Hier, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland 

Rosa Hudnell, Senior High 
School, Findlay 

Eulalie G. Wyland, High 
School, Girard 

Ruth E. Nyhart, High School, 
Hilliards 


Mrs. H. C. Roller, High 
School, Lancaster 


(Continued page 272) 
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Mother Cecilia, Sisters of St. 
Francis, St. Aloysius Acad- 
emy, New Lexington 

E. F. Sharp, Sandusky Busi- 
ness College, Sandusky 

Sister M. Louls, Central 
Catholic High School, 
Toledo 


Pennsylvania 


Sister M. Constance, St. 
Mary's Convent, Beaver 
Falls 

Sister Agnes Josephine, St. 
Luke’s Commercia] School, 
Glenside 

Sister M. Aloysia, 
Nativity Convent, 
delphia 

Emily McElwee, Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove 

Minnie M. Ricks, High 
School, South Williamsport 

Mrs. Robert W. Schacht, 
Towanda Borough School, 
Towanda 

Myra H. Prentice, Radnor 
High School, Wayne 

Sister Paula, St. Ann's 
Academy, Wilkes-Barre 

Sister Mary Florence, St. 
Mary's Commercial High 
School, Wilkes-Barre 


The 
Phila- 


Porte Rico 


Esteban Ramirez, Ramirez 
Business College, San Juan 
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(Continued from page 270) 


Rhode Island 


Margaret Q. Thornton, High 
School, West Warwick 


South Carolina 


Mabel Peete, Gregg Shorthand 
School, Celumbia 


South Dakota 


Nina E. Nation, High School, 
Lead 


Texas 


Agatha McLarry, High School, 
Dallas 

Jean D. Neal, High School, 
Lockhart 

R. R. Masterson, San Angelo 
Junior College, San Angelo 

Flay C. Tinney, Main Avenue 
Senior High School, San 
Antonio 

Mildred Zimpelman, High 
School, Smithville 


Utab 
Joseph Jacobs, Bingham High 
School, Bingham Canyon 
Vermont 


Marguerite C. Hill, Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River 


Virginia 
Tommie L. Graham, Smith- 


deal Business College, Rich 
mond 


Washington 


Hazel Neilsen, High School, 
Blaine 

Winnifred Werner, 
School, Olympia 

Emma Pringle, High 
Port Townsend 

Lillian E. Thompson, High 
School, Prosse 

Jessie Acklen, High School, 
Raymond 

Edith L. Pelton, Broadway 
High School, Seattle 

Ada M. Seabury, High School, 
Snohomish 

Winifred E. Pugh, Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma 


High 


School, 


West Virginia 
Olive M. Zimmer, High 
School, Charleston 


Wisconsin 


A. F. Jordan, High School, 
Ashland 

Adelean H. Cottingham, High 
School, Benton 

Ruth Tesch, High School, 
Black River Falls 


[Another installment will appear next month.) 
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Henrietta E. Wunnicke, High 
School, Cedarburg 
Ruby Schwarzwalder, 
School, Denmark 

Lucile Osborn, East High 
Scheol, Green Bay 

Marya B. Wunnicke, High 
School, Ladysmith 

Hazel Kevill, High School, 
Medford 

Arvilla Rindahil, Merrill Com- 
mercial College, Merrill 

Eneida Lange, Girls’ Trades 
and Technieal High School 
Milwaukee 

Sister Mary Lumena, School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Milwaukee 


High 


* Mabel Welch, High School, 


Neilisville 

Ray W. Meythaler, 
School, New Glarus 

Charlotte Ryan, High School, 
Oconomowoe 

Irene C. Rasmussen, High 
School, Phillips 

Walter R. Steinweg, 
School, Reedsbury 

C. Bolle, Northwestern Col 
lege, Watertown 


High 


High 


Wyoming 


Margaret A. Pickard, High 
School, Cody 
Dwight R. Easter, 
School, Greybull 
Jane Melton, High School, 

Laramie 


High 
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The Gregg “Handmobile” 


HE month of February, with its cold, 

wintry weather, is rather trying on en- 

gines—five-finger as well as six-cylinder. 
Batteries and starters, too, have an annoying 
way of acting up when you most need them. 
If your stenographic handmobile is giving you 
trouble, here are a few helps and hints from 
experienced drivers who have weathered many 
a hard shorthand winter. 

No. 1.—The best shorthand battery for the 
Gregg Handmobile is the Gregg Theory 
I'wenty-Lesson Storage Battery. The 
required of the stenographic handmobile is a 
continual and heavy drain on the battery. There 
are many quick starts each day and the pick-up 
must always be rapid 

rhis theory storage battery has 


work 


been 
duty 
Ev ery one ol 


spe- 
designed for heavy y trathe and 
carries a life-time 
its twenty lessons is filled to overflowing with 
stored energy to be converted into facile, flow- 
ing outlines at high speed. 

Like other useful things, this battery deteri- 
orates more from non-use than from hard use 
In the phraseology of motordom, don’t hesitate 
to “step on it” and enjoy the thrill of traveling 
at high speed. No bothersome traffic restric- 
tions on the shorthand highways. The signs 
“Go”—never “Stop”; “Fast’”—never 


cially 
guarantee. 


all say 
“Slow.” 

No. 2.—Even the best battery needs to be 
kept up to a maximum charge, with plenty of 
pure theory covering the plates. The most satis- 
iactory charger is the three-way Wordsign, 
Phrase, and Theory Review Unit. This unit 
should be hooked up for a few minutes before 
each day’s work begins and also whenever 
your handmobile is idling. 

Some student-drivers thoughtlessly neglect 
their shorthand batteries. They are eager to 
enter the stenographic races in which they 
see other Gregg writers winning tempting 
prizes. In their impatience these student- 
drivers are overlooking the thorough training 
period that the winners went through before 
they entered their handmobiles in the races. 

No. 3.—If you are inclined to trust to luck to 
carry you safely and quickly through the theory 
without the daily three-way review, take your 
eyes off the winners and look about you at the 


losers—those that thought they could get along 
on a nine- or ten-lesson battery, or a run-down, 
battery. They were always just 
it with a good review of the 


twenty -lesso1 
going to charge 
theory and the 
they were either too lazy or too impatient to 
take the trouble to do so. They limped along, 
hitting on two instead of five, unable to make 
the grade in an emergency, falling farther and 
farther behind in the stenographic procession 

The next time your teacher dictates to your 
jamming the 


wordsigns and phrases, but 


class, 


traffic, 
rest of you speed on 
acquainted with them in the evening school and 
part-time review Aiter a hard and 
discouraging day’s work they are laboring to 
bring each theory hundred 
They will win out, but they are taking a hard 
route and making many unpleasant detours 
These helps and hints will enable you to speed 


you can spot these losers 
or pulled off the highway, while the 
Teachers become well 
classes 


lesson up to one 


along the pleasanter route 


Quality 


id UALITY is the 
business. In our reputation for quality 
lies the real secret of our 

“The best materials, best equipment, and best 


foundation of our 
success 


system cannot alone produce quality. There is 
no substitute for careful, watchful workman- 
ship. 

“Our reputation for quality is therefore 
largely in the hands of our workmen.” 

So says Alex Legge, president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

Many shorthand students, in the attempt to 
increase their speed, sacrifice quality—quantity 
appears more important to them than quality 
One often hears a stenographer saying, “No 
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one else can read my notes because I write 
so fast.” If you were to ask the employer of 
this stenographer what he thought of the tran- 
scripts, you would doubtless find that he did 
not have a very high opinion of his stenog- 
rapher’s efficiency. 

The quotation at the head of this article is 
from the president of one of the largest manu- 
facturing concerns in this country—a concern 
that, for strictly business reasons, insists upon 
quality ahead of quantity. Its factories are 
modern, are high geared, and are operated at 
high speed. The quantity production is enor- 
mous, but the executives and workmen all 
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regard quality as paramount. They have found 
that by striving for the perfect product their 
quantity production has not suffered. 

What lessons may shorthand students draw 
from this high business standard? 

The first lesson is: Business finds it profit- 
able to strive to turn out a perfect product. 

The second lesson is: The best materials, 
the best equipment, and the best system can- 
not alone produce quality. 

There is no substitute for careful, watchful 
workmanship. 

You may be enrolled in the best shorthand 

(Continued on page 297) 


Business Letters 
Exchange and Wrong’ Charge 
(From Gardner's “Constructive Dictation,” pages 60, 62, 63; letters 1, 6, 7) 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Start Something—And Finish It! 


lf you think you can temper yourse!{ into maniine 
the very silliest fancy that ever tempted a young man to his ruin. 
You must hammer and forge yourself one. 


into a character! 


and stacks of papers I have on my desk 

right this minute, and the stacks and stacks 
piled up on other desks around me—wish that 
you could step in here and look them over. 
[ have an idea that you would learn as much 
about shorthand writing in five minutes as can 
be taught in this entire penmanship course. 
That is, if your eyes are trained to see. 


I WISH all of you could see the stacks 


There are good notes and bad notes, 
And notes that just get by; 
Fluent notes and scrawly notes, 
And notes too small and shy; 
Heavy lines and wobbly lines, 
Still others light and true, 
With rounded curves and fiat 
Or—come on, what have you? 


curves, 


I venture to say that after browsing around 
among these papers a bit you would be able 
to pick out the prize-winning specimens with 
almost as much celerity and accuracy as the 
examiners themselves, and you would also 
learn a great deal about good shorthand notes. 
I can “preach” fluency, correct formation, pro- 
portion, and slant, but if you have not seen 
a page of fluent notes and do not know how 
they should look, my remarks will be entirely 
outside the realm of your experience and will 
not register any more than did the questions 
of a certain lawyer put to a witness called 
upon to testify: 

“What is your name?” 

“Tom Jones.” 

“Where do you work?” 

“In a factory.” 

“What kind of a factory?” 

“Brick factory.” 

“You mean you make bricks?” 

“No, the factory is made of bricks. 

“What do you do?” 

“T work.” 


by sitting there over your books, it is 
You cannot dream yourself 


—Troude. 


“I know, but what do you work at?” 

“At a bench.” 

“Of course you work at a bench,” the 
lawyer was thoroughly exasperated, “but what 
do you make?” 

“Oh! Fifteen dollars a week!” 


Do You Recognize Good Shorthand? 


You have to see a page of correctly written 
notes—see the life, the swing, the rhythm, and 
the beauty of it—really to appreciate artistic 
shorthand writing. 

I do not mean to infer, of course, that you 
cannot become artistic shorthand writers sim- 
ply because you do not have an opportunity 
to see these specimens—thousands of writers 
win certificates and honors in the O. G. A. 
Contest every year who have no other training 
or guidance than that afforded by the textbooks 
—but you must have an idea of what consti- 
tutes good writing. The best way to form 
that idea, if you are not in school and do not 
have a teacher to help you, is to study the 
pages of shorthand in this magazine. Develop 
an analytical eye. Be critical—the more critical 
you are of your practice copies, the less we 
will have to criticize. 


Taking It As a Whole 


One of the best ways of practising the con- 
test copy is to write it in its entirety, fluently 
and continuously, in order to get the proper 
swing and slant, then hold it far enough away 
from you to judge uniformity of slant, spacing, 
curvature, and proportion. If you are not 
satisfied with your first performance, write it 
again—with a good swing. 

The first thing for you to do is to satisfy 
your eye in this matter of rhythm or, in other 
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words, fluency and uniformity of slant. It is 
necessary to study intelligently individual char- 
acters. To apprehend and correct the slant 
of individual characters, slide a ruler, held at 
the proper angle, along the page to see that 
every d, v, sv, sp, sr, and rs, slants at the same 
angle—in other words, that your writing is 
uniform. 

Next compare the size of all the s’s, hook 
vowels, and circles. If there is a tendency to 
write s longer after another stroke, correct it 


The Individual Strokes 


You are now ready to study formation of 
curves. JL and r have the greater depth of 
curvature at the beginning and must be kept 
in a horizontal plane. K and g curve slightly 
at the beginning and most at the end. Gr in 
greatly and greater, found in the contest copy, 
are joined with a hump. Write smoothly. 
G is not three times the length of r, nor one 
and a half times the length, but twice the 
length of r; likewise, the combination r-i-k 
in bricks should be the same length as b. The 
word building occurs frequently in the contest 
copy, so you will do well to master this combi- 
nation. Get around the bend swiftly, with 
one impulse of the pen. Many s’s and hook 
vowels are to be found in the copy also, so 
practise the drills presented last month and 
this, until you are thoroughly satisfied that 
you have mastered them in every particular 
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Satisfaction in Skill 


The ability to perform well any piece of 
work is a source of satisfaction; skillful tech- 
nique in performing delicate and intricate 
operations is highly gratifying. A throat spe- 
cialist in Chicago, considered one of the best 
in the country, was considerably annoyed at 
me one day, because when he undertook to 
insert into the nostril and push back into the 
throat a little wire-like instrument, I closed 
my eyes. He paused, thoroughly exasperated 

“Why do you close your eyes? This isn't 
hurting you. I spent thirty years perfecting 
the technique of this particular little job. See 
how steady my hand is? That comes of per- 
sistent practice. I don’t even touch you. Now 
open your eyes and watch me do it.” 

It was evident that he experienced no little 
joy in his skillful performance, as much joy 
and pride as he experienced only an hour 
before when he was swinging his golf sticks 
in his best game of golf. 

I marvelled, too, that he could so quickly 
throttle down those same muscles to the fine 
precision necessary for such perfect perform- 
ance of the delicate operations required by his 
profession! No wonder he is known from 
coast to coast! If you were to take as much 
interest and pride in the perfection of your 
shorthand writing, you might enjoy the same 
satisfaction and popularity in your profession 
—win honors in the O. G. A. Contest. 


Penmanship Studies—No. 5 


(Continuing the series from the January issue) 


ET us start our drills this month by 

throttling muscular motion down to the 
minuteness necessary for the swift and per- 
fect execution of we in Drill 43. 

You might commence by writing continu- 
ously the exercise for k found in Drill 3 (Sep- 
tember Gregg Writer), gradually squeezing 
the end of the curve together into a deep, 
small hook. Do not grip your pen; write 
lightly, freely, and swiftly. 


A Whack at W 


The exercises at the beginning of the first 
and third lines are for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the quick, rolling motion used in exe- 
cuting we and wa. Writing them once or 
twice is probably sufficient. Get down to 
work on the characters themselves as quickly 
as possible. 

Note that while the circle vowel is large in 
wa, the hook remains the same size—small, 
deep, and narrow. You cannot make these 
characters too small. The hook is written 


above the circle, and the slant of the 
diphthong in weel, line two, is uniform with 
the slant in whiff, and weave. 


Drill Forty-Three 
amn99 22 PP PPD 
Pie ee ie + oO 
mmmmymFP@PAPAPGPADPA A 


GP GR Peon & 


Pie E: Bae a 


Drill Forty-Four 


479 £70 70) £97 


Jim amy 
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@ z > 472-VW 


Mr. Fry just told me that it was much 
easier to write the characters themselves 
(wo) in the top line than it was to write the 
exercise at the beginning, and he is probably 
right; nevertheless, if you are writing wo 
with a jerky motion, better develop some 
facility through the writing of that exercise ! 
On the other hand, if you can write the 
characters with a swift, single impulse of 
the pen, hooks deep and narrow, and one 
above the other, omit the exercise. Note 
that the base of the downstrokes in wove, 
wash, and watch rests on the line of writing 


2 
—e 


Y's Drills 


Both circle and hook are small in yo, Drill 
45. If you feel the tendency to write with a 
scrawl, better stop. That kind of practice 
on these minute characters will do more 
harm than good and should not be indulged. 
Gratify the tendency you have had to write 
a loop for a circle in the words beginning 
with ya and ye! 


Drill Forty-Five 


are gc a in 


se ee ee ee 


DSSS oom os om 


Diphthongs and Vowel Combinations 


You ought to be pretty skillful in execut- 
ing the diphthong and vowel combinations 
by this time, and should enjoy practising 
Drill 46. 


Drill Forty-Six 


Again I must caution you not to permit the 
hook to sprawl open at: the top; keep it 
squeezed together, as shown in the plate. 
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Drill Forty-Seven 


Drill 47 is intended to trip those of you who 
are not paying attention to the importanc« 
of writing the hooks correctly. That sounds 
malicious, does it not? But it is of the ut- 
most importance that you correct any bad 
writing tendencies before it is too late! 


Drill Forty-Eight 


MMMM“ gY 


much we need to say here 
48), since it embraces the 
physical motion used in oi, except that the 
circle is large Che circle must be written 
above the that a horizontal line 
touching both ends of the hook will 
pletely cut off the circle 


There is not 
about oa (Drill 


hook, so 
com 


Drill Forty-Nine 


>~r rrr? 
Jd 


id 


The diphthong wu is simple enough. ‘The 
point to bear in mind is that under no cir- 
cumstances is the hook to be flattened. Prac 
tise the combinations in Drill 49. If you d 
not write with a pen, you must use a wel! 
sharpened pencil. 


Drill Fifty 


FOOT PP??? )- 
a oO 


OS” F 


> 
J CO 


OC” oO” 


(Continued on page 278) 
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a” we. = 


Except for the fact that the circle is large, 
ow, in Drill 50, is like the diphthong #. There 
is a tendency sometimes to widen the hook 
in such combinations as row and loud, but 
if you persist in keeping the hook above the 
circle this is less likely to happen. 


Drill Fifty-One 


aAa—mW2 2. —- Aa—— A 


a—ecgsoco—F 


Pn ee ae 


Joining the diphthong i before r, i, n, m, 
and the downward characters requires the 
same manipulation as the small longhand 
letter o. Differentiate clearly between i and 
oi, so that the words in the Drill will be un- 
mistakably clear to the reader. 


Drill Fifty-Two 


+P ef PF ~~ om 


The ability to puncture the circle in such 
words as fight, and get away quickly, dis- 
tinguishes the professional. Mr. Gregg has 
said on this point: “Remember that anything 
that indicates. that it is not merely a circle 
or loop is sufficient to show that it is i; the 
slightest indentation possible before going on 
to the next stroke is sufficient.” 

I have never seen a pugilist in action, 
but I cannot imagine Gene Tunney dart- 
ing a punch at his opponent, hitting him, 
and permitting his hand to rest where it hit. 
Rather do I imagine that he would land the 
punch; then get away as quickly as possible. 
A swift “get-away” is just as important as 
the punch. 

A little practice in writing the combinations 
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found in Drill 52 may be necessary to enable 
you to puncture the circle and get away 
quickly. Work until you have acquired this 
skill. 


Drill Fifty-Three 
G64 of -F O 


ol a eg 
ee ™ Ode 


ao o = ) Je Oo 

A real artist will not leave Drill 53 until 
he can write it perfectly. It is a final test 
of your ability to write the shorthand char- 
acters previously studied. 


Endurance 


In closing our lesson for this month let 
me say one word about endurance. I do not 
know whether or not you have ever run a 
race, worked at. utmost capacity for a pro- 
tracted period, or swum a great distance, 
but if you have done any of these things 
you probably remember how tired you be- 
came shortly after starting—thought you had 
reached the limit of your endurance and 
could not possibly continue. Then, you may 
remember, as you kept on going, you found 
that the tiredness vanished—your muscles 
throbbed with energy and you felt charged 
with vitality and speed. In the language of 
the athlete, you had got your “second wind” 
and were good for another five miles. 

Stored in every human being are great 
reserve forces of energy of which most of 
us know nothing. 


Put Your Reserves to the Test 


If you have never worked beyond the point 
where you found your interest dulled and 
your enthusiasm waning, try it now. Your 
mind will rebel, and diversions will flirta- 
tiously flick your attention away many times 
at first, but do not give up! Be master of your 
will. Build resistence and endurance. You 
can do this if you know what you want, 
analyze the thing you have got to do, plan 
your work and work your plan, do one thing 
at a time, finish it before starting the next, 
and once started keep going. This is 
efficiency. 
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Results of the Stenographers’ Contest 


Wisconsin, Illinois, Canal Zone, and Connecticut Produce 
Winners of the 1928 Event 


mens of notes received in this contest, and 

wish that there had been many more of 
them. I was particularly pleased with the 
enthusiastic response of Greggites in other 
lands—some from very remote corners of 
the globe—eager to show their loyalty and 
interest by supporting an activity that means 
so much to the success and promotion of the 
members of the stenographic profession. To 
them and to all those earnest workers who 
responded so gallantly, warmest greeting! 
Responsiveness is an important element in 
personality, and vital to your success in any 
business. 

Few appreciate better than I the many de- 
mands made upon stenographers in this day 
of specialization and super-technical skill, 
and that is why I want particularly to com- 
mend these stenographers who played well 
their part in the Stenographers’ Contest. 


I HAVE enjoyed reviewing the fine speci- 


Ambition +-Industry—Success 


It is not exactly play to spend one’s eve- 
nings practising and studying, particularly 
if there is not the urge of a definite desire to 
be fulfilled. Content, however, is deadly to 
complete development and the rock upon 
which many fine careers have been left to 
wither and dry up. While contentment is 
what all of us are seeking and striving for, 
it were better that ambition should prick us 
into a fighting mood and give up the strength 
and courage to perfect our skill and prepare 
to tackle the bigger job when it is given us 
to do. The way is not always pleasant. 

A young lady of my acquaintance entered 
the office of a well-known business house as 
assistant to the secretary of the president 
The secretary, finding in this girl a willing 
worker, gradually shifted most of the respon- 
sibility and practically all of the work. While 
aware of the fact that she was “playing the 
goat,” so to speak, the girl did not worry. 
She was getting what she wanted most, ex 
perience and the strength that is born of 
shouldering responsibility. 

As time passed the executive became more 
and more impressed with the thoroughness 
and capacity of the assistant, strongly con- 
trasted with the increased laxity in attention 
to the details of his desk on the part of his 
secretary. Close observation of the work of 
the two proved that while the secretary had 


become weaker and less efficient, her assistant 
had developed into a highly proficient right- 
hand helper, and he forthwith replaced the 
services of the former with the services of 
the latter. The secretary's counsel that 
“What the boss don’t know won't worry 
him” was all right as far as it went. The 
sad part of it was that it went only as far 
as the assumption that the “boss” was too 
busy to know what was actually going on! 

When people are satisfied to stay where 
they are, no amount of coaxing, cajoling, or 
urging, I suppose, will jolt them out of their 
complacency. A blissful state of mind to be 
in, but, on the other hand, a frequent breeder 
of physical, mental, and spiritual stagnation ! 
To these folks rarely comes the joy of real 
achievement. 


Stenography a Ready Stepping-Stone 


If you, too, want to get out of the rut and 
to specialize in some field of activity, ste- 
nography can be made a stepping-stone to 
that end, but you must first be a good ste- 
nographer. The hours of faithful and in- 
telligent effort put on this test will have been 
justified if it has helped you not only to 
cultivate a better writing style but to want 
to become more proficient in shorthand. The 
awards made here in recognition of supe- 
rior skill, desirable though they are, serve 
merely as appetizers to tickle the palate of 
desire for the more substantial success of 
life. 


The Winning Specimens 


I fear that much of the fluency of the 
prize-winning specimens will be lost in re- 
production. It is unfortunate that the qual- 
ities essential to good writing prove a hand- 
icap to engraving, unless the writing is done 
in India ink or with a medium soft lead 
pencil. Hard lead pencil and pale blue ink 
rarely photograph satisfactorily. 


First Prize 


The winner of first place this year—Miss 
Eileen Neuzerling, Milwaukee—is known to us 
as the winner of third place in the contest 
last year. She writes confidently, fluently, 
and continuously. Correct formation, uni- 


(Continued on page 282) 
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The Winners 


First: Eileen Neuzerling 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Second: Myrtle M. Rydell 
Evanston, Illinois 


Third: Kathryn Haynal 
Cristobal, Canal Zone 


Fourth: Emma A. Melka 
Berwyn, Illinois 


Fifth: Marie Lindevall 
Hamden, Connecticut 
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form spacing, size, and slant, fluency, con- 
tinuity of writing—all are here in good 
measure. The specimen was chosen unani- 
mously for first place, and the gold medal 
suitably engraved went to Miss Neuzerling. 
We wish you could see her original notes. 


Second Prize 


It is not surprising that another prize win- 
ner of last year—tied for third place—should 
climb to second place this year—Miss Myrtle 
M. Rydell, Evanston, Illinois. Miss Rydell’s 
notes are more compact than Miss Neuzer- 
ling’s, fluent and continuously written, but 
they lack the consistent good formation of 
her rival. Some of the outlines are perfectly 
executed, while others are wobbly or incor- 
rectly written. Notice the slant of f in un- 
fortunately, for instance, and the shallow- 
ness of p in equipped. Proportion is not 
maintained throughout. 

Notwithstanding these faults to be found 
in individual outlines, Miss Rydell is a skill- 
ful writer. A sentence from her letter gives us 
a hint of where her success lies: “Although 
I have won places in former contests, I know 
I will derive great benefit just from the fact 
that I have once again really studied short- 
hand and have gained a new interest in my 
work, even though I do not win a place in 
the contest this year.” The silver medal 
and the good wishes of all the members of the 
committee go to Miss Rydell. 


Third Prize 


Making the award for third place was not 
so easy. There we had a little contest all 
our own! Two specimens of notes claimed 
our attention. Both were good, but both 
were highly individualistic. A minute study 
and comparison of individual outlines settled 
the matter, when a count of the number of 
points for correctly executed outlines gave 
Miss Kathryn Haynal, of Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, third place and the engraved bronze 
medal. She writes a good style, but, like 
the artist, while following the school of which 
she is a student, she manages at the same 
time to put the stamp of individuality upon 
her work. 


Fourth Prize 


Miss Emma A. Melka, Berwyn, Illinois, is 
the other young lady who has developed a 
highly individual style. There is a little too 
much flourish in this style, and, therefore, 
while pretty, it is not to be recommended. 
The specimen has life and rhythm, and such 
outlines as automobile are, to use Mr. Gregg’s 
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phrase, “well done.” It is a pleasure to in- 
clude Miss Melka in the prize-winning group 
and award to her the Pearl Pin for fourth 
place. 


Fifth Prize 


The specimen submitted by Miss Marie 
Lindevall, Hamden, Connecticut—another 
contender of the feminine gender, please 
note, boys !—won fifth place and the Emerald 
O. G. A. Pin. While Miss Lindevall writes a 
good style, she could improve it immeasur- 
ably if she would use the “get-away” stroke 
consistently. In the language of aviation, 
she should “take the air” before using up 
the runway, and not “shut off the motor” 
at the end of each outline with the pen still 
on the paper. 

Swing off at the end of a character lightly. 
This gives the fine tapering end-stroke so de- 
sirable in artistic writing and so essential to 
speed. Speed cannot be forced with a dead 
engine, so learn to lift the hand from the 
surface of the paper while still in motion and 
drop to the point where the next word is to 
begin. 

Miss Lindevall uses the “get-away” stroke 
some of the time, as shown in such outlines 
as to be. 


Honorable Mention 


Irene E. Zabawa, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
Eleanor Schleyer, Chicago, Illinois 

Erma Evans, Celina, Ohio 

Helen Schupp, Garnett, Kansas 

Doris Tyrer, Pontiac, Michigan 

Ruth MacKean, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Mildred Rugen, Brooklyn, New York 

Catherine M. Stoecker, Chicago, Illinois 

Mary Louise McCarty, Clarksdale, Mississippi 
Ruth M. Fredrichs, Freeport, Illinois 

Jack Romagna, Washington, D. C. 

Ruth Fowler, Strawberry Ridge, Pennsylvania 
Chan Peng Kai, Ipoh-Perak, F.M.S. 

Emeline Sanford, Coldwater, Michigan 
Eulalio Torres, Arroyo, Porte Rico 

Laurena Van Valkenburg, Morris, New York 
Goldie Richards, Columbus, Ohio 

Wilhelmina H. Corbett, Bangor, Co. Down, Ireland 
Genevieve Cholewinski, Chicago, Illinois 
Florence H. Reiff, Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
Alfred George Franz, New York, New York 
Dung Chi Tse, Soochow, China 

Priscilla Preston, Columbus, Nebraska 


The list of stenographers winning Honor- 
able Mention represents some very fine work. 
To these writers and to all who participated 
in the contest we wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the active and enthusiastic support 
you are giving to this movement for better 
shorthand writing. 

Keep it up—and make your dreams come 
true! 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail! one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only unfil 
the 25th of the month following publi 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test 
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0. G. A. Contest Copy 


All specimens written from this 
copy will be considered in the Con- 
test unless marked “For Member- 
ship Only.” If submitted for 
membership as well as Contest, 
mark the specimen “Membership 
Examiner” and enclose the ex- 
amination fee. No fee is charged 
on specimens for the Contest only. 


Not long ago, I saw a picture that greatly 
interested me. It was the picture of a man 
sitting on a bench. He was surrounded by 
the building material necessary for the 
building of a beautiful home. At one side of 
him there was a great pile of lumber— 
boards, rafters, sills, siding, and laths. On 
the other side of the lot were the bags of 
cement, the sand and the mixer. Inside 
the curbing were the bricks, just as they 
had been piled by the drayman. And there 
in the shed were all the tools necessary to 
be used in the construction of this building. 

Just one thing was lacking; that was the 
knowledge of how to build the building. 
And there sat that dejected man on his 
work bench, totally ignorant of how to take 
advantage of his opportunity. He made 
me think of the American Indians who 
roamed over this country before the white 
man came. The greater part of this coun- 
try was forest and prairie land. The trees 
were here, but the Indians did not know 
how to cut them down or how to build 
them into homes, or anything else. 

Every man is surrounded by the raw ma- 
terial out of which success can be con- 
structed, but he must know how. 


0. A. T. 
Junior Test 


See how attractively you can 
copy the following appreciation of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN by Wood- 


row Wilson. 


Lincoln, like the rest of us, was put 
through the discipline of the world—a very 
rough and exacting discipline for him, an 
indispensable discipline for every man who 
would know what he is about in the midst 
of the world’s affairs; but his spirit got only 
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its schooling there. It did not derive its 
character or its vision from the experiences 
which brought it to its full revelation. The 
test of every American must always be, not 
where he is, but what he is. That, also, is 
of the essence of democracy, and is the moral 
of which this place is most gravely expres- 
sive. 

We would like to think of men like Lincoln 
and Washington as typical Americans, but 
no man can be typical who is so unusual as 
these great men were. It was typical of 
American life that it should produce such 
men with supreme indifference as to the 
manner in which it produced them, and as 
readily here in this hut as amidst the little 
circle of cultivated gentlemen to whom Vir- 
ginia owed so much in leadership and ex- 
ample. And Lincoln and Washington were 
typical Americans in the use they made of 
their genius. But there will be few men at 
best, and we will not look into the mystery 
of how and why they came. We will only 
keep the door open for them always and a 
hearty welcome—after we have recognized 
them. 


O. A. T. 
Senior Test 


Part I 


Supply a title and paragraph as 
you copy the matter given here for 
the first part of this month's Senior 
Test. 


How far does stenography aid in success? 
Is one who practises it in danger of con- 
demnation to routine work, or does it open 
the door to larger achievement? It is fair 
to analyze the work of the Secretarial De- 
partment with regard to these questions for 
two reasons: first, because a fair proportion 
of college graduates who wish to become 
self-supporting prepare themselves for sec- 
retarial work, and because the business or- 
ganization, the publishing house, the bank, 
the school and college demand in no un- 
certain tones the college-trained secretary and 
compete for her services. The 881 employers 
representing 33 fields of work who called 
upon the Secretaria! Department last year 
leave no room for doubt as to the magnitude 
of the secretarial field open or of its variety. 
What opportunities for the development of 
her powers and for her service to the com- 
munity does the secretarial field offer the 
college graduate? While opportunity cannot 
be measured by the salary yard-stick, analysis 
of positions paying from $1,300 to $1,800 
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filled by the Central Office of the Bureau show 
that more than 60 per cent required either 
usable stenography, or previous experience 
gained only through secretarial training. So 
closely is secretarial work entwined with 
other types of activity—for instance, admin- 
istrative, promotive, and otherwise creative 
work—that the girl who uses her stenography 
as an entering wedge finds the so-called sec- 
retarial work a channel for the development 
of her real talents. 


Part II 


Under the title Knowledge Efi 
ciency Test For Determining the 
Probabilities of Your Advancement 
in Life, type the following twenty 
questions, with the note below, 
providing space for answers, as 
the second part of your February 
test. 

It might be interesting to make a 
duplicate, fill in your own esti- 
mate and keep it on file to check 
up next year with the ratings you 
would give yourself then! 


Do you know what you can do best in life, 
and want to do most? Has your present job 
taught you at least ten valuable lessons? Did 
you ever work out a successful plan for gaining 
promotion or salary increase? Have you 
learned the scientific way of applying for a 
position? Would you know how to keep your 
job if a better man tried to get it? Are you 
training yourself to qualify for the place ahead? 
Have you figured out why the biggest man 
in your line has gone ahead of you? Do you 
belong to a national efficiency organization? 
Are you studying in spare time, locally or by 
mail, for self-advancement? Have you asked 
a higher official to point out your industrial 
mistakes and defects? Does your lay-off due 
to illness average less than five days a year? 
Are your personal druggist and doctor bills 
less than $10 a year? Have you enough money 
in the bank to pay all your expenses six 
months or longer? Do you buy regularly on 
the budget plan? Have you developed a satis- 
factory way to increase output or reduce costs? 
Can you read a man’s nature and character 
on sight? Have you examined an approved 
recent book on personal efficiency? Does de- 
feat make you stronger, and failure make you 
surer of success in the end? Have you graded 
yourself on at least five Efficiency Test charts? 
Do you more enjoy a mental or a spiritual 
exhilaration—such as helping somebody, or 
doing your work better, or fighting for a 
principle? Add numerals for your approximate 
grade in efficient methods of obtaining and 
applying knowledge. 








Every quality you recognize as good in Washington, in Lincoln, in Grant, 
or in any other man, dead or alive, is a quality that you possess. 
The point is: Have you developed this quality? 
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Ruth Switzer, Federal Busi- 
ness College, Regina, Sask., 
Canada (87.4, net, 5 
errors) 
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We are 
April 1, 


Certificates. 


as you have 





T this time of year when our 
desks are piled high with the 
thousands of tests coming in by 
every mail, we appeal to you for co- 
operation in expediting the handling 
of this Certificate work by ob- 
serving the following points: 


1. Do not include subscriptions, 
pin orders, or other items w 

2. Enclose the fees with your tests. 

3. Write name and address plainly so that 
your club will not have to lie in the * 
until your complaint discovers it and gives 


4. Don’t forget that requests for the Greg 
Standard Tests for district and state schoo 
contests should be sent to the 
lishing Company—nearest office—not to the 
(This material for 1929 is avail- 
free of char 
bona fide chairmen of contest com 

5. Do not become impatient if our report 
on your club is not quite as prompt as usual. 
ing our peak load from now to 
letters of inquiry sent in too 
early only 4 + up the work and still further 
delay receipt of your O. G. A. and O. A. T. 


We know we can count on you to 
heed our appeal 


pen or 
th your tests. 


Morgue” 
Gregg Pub- 


e to all 
ttees.) 


again this year 
in the past! 








0. Ginstrom, Rogers High 
School, Newport, Rhode 
Island 

Gordon E. Meyer, Draughon’s 
Business College, San An- 
tonlo, Texas 

Mildred Langner, Senior High 
School, Adams, Massachu- 
setts 


Margaret Fair, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Elynore Whalen, St. Vincent 
Academy, Helena, Montana 
(70.7, net, 5 errors) 

Derothy — The Greggs 
Schools, , London, 8. 
Ww. 4, enstand (17.2, net, 


5 errors) 

Mary T. Kilesalek, Bismarck 
Business College, Bismarck, 
North Dakota (74.5, net, 
4 errors) 

Almelyne Flint, Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota (71.8, net, 
3 errors) 
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Woodbury College, Les An- 
geles, California—Con- 
stance Fairburn (16, net, 
5 errors), Katherine Roede! 
(70.4, met, 2 errors), 
Margaret Hills (73.6, net 
4 errors), M. Ercole (74.4, 
net, 5 errors), Marthe 
Luscher (73.3, net, 1 
error), Violet Chabot 
(73.7, met, 3 errors), Mil- 
Heent Sherer (78.3, net, 
4 errors), Marion Ashby 
(75.4, net, 3 errors) 

Arlene Ruby, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsylvania 
(76.0, met, 3 errors) 

West Commerce High School 
Cleveland, Ohio—Flossie 
Schultz (70, met, 3 errors). 
Dorothy Sutherland (70, 
net, 4 errors), Isabelle 
Scherban (71.6, net, 8 
errors), Mildred Meder 
(79.6, net, 2 errors), 
Charlotte Horstman (84.0, 
net, 3 errors), Mary Previts 


(85.4, net, 5 errors) 
St. Al- 
Chicago, 


Christina Vermesan, 
phonsus School, 
Illinois (76.3, met, 4 
errors) 

Isla Kilpatrick, Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota (74.2, net, 
5 errors) 

Jeannette Williquette, St. 
Vincent Commercial School, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin (14.2, 
net, 4 errors) 

Helen Kriz, St. Vincent Com- 
mercial School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin (74.9, net, 

4 errors) 

Rita Overroeder, St. Joseph 
School, Peru, Ilinois 
(75.4, met, no errors) 

Jean Lindenmeyer, St. Joseph 
School, Peru, Illinois 
(72.5, met, 4 errors) 

St. Joseph's School, Worcester, 
Massachusetts— Yvonne 
Maurais (76.4, net, 5 
errors), Germiane Gin- 
gras (70, net, 3 errors) 
Bella Lajole (70.4, net, 

4 errors), Constance 
(70.5, net, & 
. Herve E. Arsenault 
73.4, net, 3 errors), 
Clodomire Dube (100.0, 
net, 4 errors) 

Dorothy Hazner, High School, 
Madison, Illinois (173.5, 
net, 1 error) 

Gertrude Bader, High School, 
Madison, Illinois (70.6, 
net, 4 errors) 

Carol Dreger, Moser College, 
Chicago, Illinois (71.32, 
net, 4 errors) 

Dorothy Sehultz, High School, 
Tomah, Wisconsin (172.4, 
net, 5 errors) 

Harold Cooper, High School, 
——— Illinois (83.8, 

. 3 errors) 

an Hines, High School, 
Marseilles, Illinois (98.8, 
net, 2 errors) 

Omah Hooten, Community 
High School, Atlanta, 
Illinois (75.1, met, 3 
errors) 

Velma Schedler, High School, 
Tomah, Wisconsin (10.4, 
net, 5 errors) 

— Manning, St. Alphon- 

School, New York, 
x. Y. (73.5, net, & errors) 

8S. R. Morrell, London, W. 5, 
England (70.6, net, 3 
errors) 
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English As She Is Spoke 


By Dr. Richard K. Burton 


Formerly Professor of Literature, University of Minnesota 


HERE is always a difference between 

| spoken and written English. A sense 

of this is conveyed when it is said of 

somebody that he “talks like a book.” Obvi- 

ously it is not intended in compliment. We 

must ask ourselves why, to understand the 
difference to which I refer. 

Written speech is formal, exact, fully ex- 
panded, and more correct. It always comes 
later in time than spoken speech, and is a 
more self-conscious younger brother, the re- 
sult of a more sophisticated period, and ever 
inclined to get away, more or less, from the 
broken, nervous, half-expressed spontaneous- 
ness of speech that comes hot from the lips of 
men and women. Contrary to this, spoken 
words are the origin and first birth of all 
language whatsoever. It is therefore more 
natural (written speech is more of a conven- 
tion), more idiomatic, less perfect in jts 
grammatical form, as one might expect, but 
having one supreme virtue making it superior 
to written speech—the virtue of natural, 
quick-born, newly minted, fluent utterance. 


The Spoken Word 


Because of these contrasted qualities of 
speech written and spoken, we go to spoken 
speech by preference when we want to study 
idiom. We know it will be fuller of imper- 
fections, of mistakes and carelessnesses, but 
we are also sure that it will have the breath 
of life in it and come closest to the beating 
heart and the emotional depths of the users 
of English. We might express our meaning 
by saying that spoken English is an instinct, 
written English an art. M. Jourdain, in 
Moliére’s play, was surprised to learn he was 
speaking prose. He supposed he was just 
talking. Similarly, any user of English for 
the ordinary purposes of conversation, might 
be surprised to know he was making idiom; 
whereas, set to write something, he would 
screw his tongue into the corner of his 
mouth and regard it as a hard task. The 
merit, then, of spoken speech, is the merit 
of vitality. It is nearest to the birthday of the 
language. It may be less literary, but it will 
have the accent and the gait of life. 

But however true it may be that the nearer 
printed language comes to the vernacular of 
ease of speech, the better literature it is, there 
is, after all, always a difference. 


A proof of the distinction I make can be 
found in the fact that it is only the highly 
trained, skillful, resourceful writer who, in 
his writing, best imitates the sound and the 
curvatures of spoken speech. It is the un- 
practised writer who appears most formal, 
stiff, and awkward when he turns from the 
easy flow of the spoken word to the more 
precise movement of the printed page. Being 
idiomatic in print, means imitating the easy- 
going style of talk, viva voce, as we get it in 
conversation. The closer print comes to 
spoken speech, the more we praise it, and call 
it good literature. The great letter writers 
of the race, for instance, Fanny Burney, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Horace Walpole, in 
the past, or, later, Lamb, Stevenson, Walter 
Scott, Shelley, are those whose talk on paper 
has the inimitable seemingly careless, off- 
hand, familiar, yet never vulgar note of the 
best conversation. 


Written Speech 


Written speech, to attain the best results, 
must imitate the fluent naturalness of the 


“spoken word, strive to approach its idiomatic 


freshness and its avoidance of all that seems 
unpleasantly bookish, but at the same time 
must eliminate its incoherencies, its too ellip- 
tic short cuts, and its at times almost chaotic 
struggles in the attempt to get over its 
meaning. 


Repetition 


Take the one matter of repetitions. If you 
will listen to any conversation underway be- 
tween two people unaware that you are eaves- 
dropping, you will perhaps be astonished to 
discover how few of the sentences exchanged 
are ever completed, and how wearisomely 
some thought is repeated over and over again, 
often in the very same phrasing, too. One 
would not believe that educated persons (for 
they do it almost as much as do the un- 
tutored) would ever consent to waste time 
by this reiteration. But so it is. Few mortals 
are satisfied in conversation to state a thing 
once, and let it go at that. They do it over 
again as if on the assumption that it will not 
penetrate the ear of the listener if said only 
once. And perhaps there is something in this 
conviction. People have become accustomed 
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to getting the news several times in this 
fashion and so fall into the habit of only half 
listening the first time. 

jut this tiresome, unnecessary repetition 
must be sternly elided when it comes to print. 
That is one thing that makes literature differ- 
ent, properly, from Life itself. Dialogue on 
the printed page cannot (save at the writer's 
peril) present the raggedness and loose ends 
of talk. If you wish to see how dreadful it is 
when this is not avoided, pick up some day 
Joyce’s “Ulysses,” opening the book at ran- 
dom, and learn how the author, in the mis- 
taken desire to show in literature exactly 
how it is in life, reports the conversation of 
his characters. To read it, is to be bored to 
1 degree that literature has seldom attained to 

which is saying much. 


Unfinished Sentences 


Another habit of spoken speech, as con- 
trasted with what is written, is that of the 
uncompleted sentence. Watch conversation 
again, and you will find that something like 
half that is uttered when two persons are en- 
gaged in the exchange of thought—and this is 
all the truer when the number is more—is 
never brought to a neat sentence stop. It is 
left hung up in mid air, because the hearer 
understands the omitted half, and, impatient 
to speak himself, breaks in on the other. Or 
even if not interrupted, the speaker can by his 
intonation, perhaps assisted by a lift of the 
eyebrows or a shrug of the shoulders (many 
are the aids to speech in this way), show 
what he meant without the labor of filling 
out his meaning with added words. 

Now it is difficult and dangerous, and on 
the whole inadvisable, to reproduce this in- 
completion in the written word. It makes too 
jerky and shorthand effects; more smooth 
ness, for the eye and also the ear, is demanded 
when we come to print. Possibly convention 
has something to do with this demand, but it 
is more than that. There is more time to be 
critical when one reads words in print; the 
hearer passes over a hundred imperfections, 
where the reader, carefully examining the page 
before him, has not only time but inclination 
to scrutinize what he reads and judge it by a 
standard that holds it up to more exactitude 
and perfection 


Overdoing Realism 


It is characteristic of our day in literature, 
that as never before we have striven to imitate 
closely, accurately, and faithfully, these broken 
rhythms of life, as they might be called. In 
my opinion, we have gone too far, for the re- 
sult often has been near to chaos in the re- 
porting of reality in, for instance, the fictional 
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art, or in drama. In doing this, an aim praise 
worthy if not carried too far, a risk has been 
run, with a penalty attached that sometimes 
ruins the effect: the risk, in trying to imitate 
life, of producing confusion, pain, and bewilder- 
ment, where the true aim of all art should be 
Many know the writings of a story 


pieasure. 
She is, at her best, 


maker like Fannie Hurst 
an able and enjoyable writer of fiction. But 
in attempting to give us the accent of life, 
she not seldom writes in such a curiously 
condensed fashion that a sort of personal hiero 
glyphic is the result, instead of true style 
that artistically represents the way folk talk 
on this earth. Authors who overdo this, make 
their dialogue sound like the terse stage direc- 
theatre. The golden mean for 
to reproduce life on the 
printed page would seem to be to give a 
hint of the broken speech of the street, the 
mart, or the home, yet add a deceptive added 
perfection, the difference, as I am saying, that 
always marks, or should mark, the way of 
literature from the way of life. 


tions of the 
the artists trying 


Real Idiom Comes from the Lips 


Another point should be made which in 
volves a rather curious fact of English speech 
Whenever it comes to a question of idiom, the 
sound vernacular uses which lie at the bottom 
of what is best and happiest in English style, 
it is spoken, not written speech we may turn 
to with confidence that we shall get the truth 
there. 

Real idiom from the lips rath 
than from the those who make uss 
of the mother-tongue. The pen may be mightier 
than the sword, but the tongue is mightier than 
the pen, when it comes to language. I suppos« 
it is for the reason that people have been talk 
in human history than they 
Anvhow, trust the state 

bit of expression k ips 


comes 


pens ol 


ing much longer 

have been writing 
ment that when 
hot from the mouth of somebody, like Bunyan, 


soni 


with a penchant for good English, as unlettered 
as he was, but with an instinct for vernacular 
expression, it will, if it gets into a book like 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” be expression born 
of the immediate talk 


change of conversation, phrasing of the out 


needs of rapid inter 
doors and the open, not of the study or shut-in 
self-consciousness of literary folk. The scholar 
may seize it and mould it, but, if wise, he gets 
it from the people 

Which leads me to my final point. It ts 
this: idiom, broadly speaking, comes from the 
spoken utterance of the people at large, in 
cluding those who lack formal education, and 
not from the specialist and super-calendered 
product of the schools. 
like a reflection upon education, but no matter 
It is the simple truth. I have just spoken of 


(Continued on page 296) 


This may seem almost 
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If I Were an Apprentice 


From The Wisconsin Apprentice 
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he can talk. He can write most of the words 
Lesson One.” 

The photograph shows “Junior” picking out 
wordsigns from the chart as easily as most 
three-year-old youngsters build block houses. 
“Junior” assimilated shorthand along with his 
acquirement of the English language. When 
he learned a new word, he learned the short- 
hand equivalent of it. This is not a bad idea. 
Educationally, it has much to commend it. 

Writing shorthand was not the whole of 
“Junior's” repertoire. He broadcasted from the 
radio station at Minneapolis, telling of his 
educational experiences and also of his achieve- 
ments with shorthand even at this early age. 

To quote from 
the Minneapolis 
newspaper re- 
port at the time 

‘Eugene 
Kohner, aged 
three, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Kohner, 
writes short- 
hand, knows his 
geography well 
enough to pick 
out the principal 
rivers and coun- 
tries of the west- 
ern hemisphere 
on a relief map, 
and swims and 
skates like a 
grown-up. But 
he doesn’t think 
he’s precocious —— oO \ 
at all—if he 
knows the mean- 7 
ing of the word 
He’s too busy 
planning a com- 
bination Babe 
Ruth-Ty Cobb 
baseball career 
for himself. Meantime, however, while waiting 
to grow up, he is studying shorthand for 
twenty minutes each day except Saturday, 
when he studies dramatic art. 

“The boy’s mother is a graduate of the Gregg 
Normal School in Chicago, and has taught 
Eugene the wordsigns and how to write such 
words as ache, acme, rat, and boy in short- 
hand.” 

Mrs. Kohner began teaching Eugene when 
he was two years old—a ten-minute period in 
the morning and five minutes after his after- 
noon nap. Mrs. Kohner, in writing of her 
instruction of young Eugene, said: 

“I am going to have him at least try to 


I! 


Oo 


How Young Can a Shorthand Writer Be? 


(Concluded from page 258) 


A Letter from an Eight-Year-Old 


pr te 
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cover all the principles in the Manual before 
his fifth birthday. He has learned the prin- 
ciples of Lesson One thoroughly now. I be- 
lieve he can write any word correctly that 
involves only the letters in that lesson. It was 
not hard to teach him where to put the circles 
It seems much harder for him to control his 
hand so he gets the right proportions. I am 
going to begin the second lesson soon. 

“I have taught Junior almost everything 
that is required in the first and second grades 
at school, so without much more coaching he 
could go directly to the third grade. He can 
stay out of school until he is eight years old 
and then start in the third grade with other 
children of that 
age. I do not 
intend to teach 
him anything 
more in that 
line. He has 
about four years 
between now 
and then to de- 
vote to two 
things, short- 
hand and figure 
skating. Not a 


+e +s 


bad combination 
\ a “a ew , 
\ 0 / is it—-one re- 


Te gee SOP gS 


sr: oot leas Laff” J 


quires mental ef- 
fv — fort, the other 
physical effort. 
But this year I 
want Junior to 
master the prin- 
ciples of short- 
hand so he can 
read and write 


wall” a ax, it. Then he will 


have three years 
more to practise 


K thareve Dwith better penman- 


ship and speed.” 
Quoting again 
from the paper : 

“Physicians and psychologists have pro- 
nounced the boy normal. The early training 
he has been given in no way affected either 
his health or his nervous system, they say. His 
memory and ability to learn are superior to that 
of the average child of his age.” 

This is undoubtedly the youngest age at 
which a person has seriously started to study 
shorthand. We shall follow his career with 
interest as he grows and becomes proficient in 
shorthand writing. Whether or not he makes 
use of it as a means of securing a livelihood, 
we predict that he will be grateful for his 
early start in an art that he will find of in- 
estimable value from the grammar grades up. 
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(To be concluded next month) 
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‘The 
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SHORTHAND REPORTER. | 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field ’ 


mal ts == 


—— 





Reporting Hints—No. 1 


OOD reporting is frequently more than 
speed, and even more than intelligence 

Like most other professions and call- 

rs, there are many expedients in the business 
of reporting that the good reporter should 
know and take full advantage of in his daily 
work. Many young reporters fail to turn out 
a satisfactory report simply because they are 
not familiar with or do not practise the me- 
expedients that they should have 
1 the rest of the lore that goes with 


chanical 
learned wit! 
the job. 


Indicating the Speaker 


There is, for instance, the proper method of 
indicating who is talking, without going 
through the necessity of writing the name of 
the speaker each time. In court there are 
always four people taking an active part in 
every proceeding—the court, the examining 
attorney, the witness, and the attorney on the 
other side. All of them speak frequently, and 
their utterances are equally important so far 
as the record is concerned. Usually one at a 
time takes his cue and says his piece solo, but 
when two at the same 
tones with scant harmony 
And not infrequently it is 


sometimes it is a duet, 
time match their 
for the reporter. 
a quartet! 


Identifying the Voices 


it is impossible—and unnecessary 
each man’s utterance with his 
name as he speaks. Even if it could be done 
with facility, it is doubtful if the harassed 
mind of the scribe could identify each one suffi- 
ciently to recall the name or the designation 
quickly enough. More often than not, the 
location of the speaker gives the clue to his 
identity. The witness usually is on one side of 
him, the examining attorney on the other 
the court speaks from “on high”; and the 
opposing counsel is somewhere beyond. Thus 
without gazing up from his book, he is enabled 
to identify the speaker by direction. 

The reporter could, of course, provide an 
arbitrary designation indicating the source of 
the voice, but that would be almost as difficult 
as writing the names each time. Instead, as a 
general practice, the reporter has his notebook 


Obviously, 
to preface 


ruled, and by position on the page he indicates 
who is speaking—one column for the examining 
attorney, another for the a third for 
the objections of opposing counsel, and per 
haps a fourth for the court 

That is the theory of the 
porter’s notebook, and 
but we sometimes doubt its value. We doubt 
that in the heat of debate or during 
examination and objections and rulings by the 
court, the speeding reporter can always “hit” 
the right column. Such a method presupposes 
a remarkable degree of precision in starting 
the utterance of the person speaking in the 
correct column. The reporter’s hand, we sub 
mit, is moving too rapidly and possesses too 
much momentum to make this method abso 
lutely dependable. 

Of course, it 


witness, 


ruling of the re 
asa theory it 1s rood 


cross 


may be assumed that 
transcribing the notes, context will readily in 
dicate the identity of the speaker—that the 
court’s rulings will always stand out, and the 
objections of counsel will be unmistakable 
Ordinarily this will be true, but it is not in 
frequent that, in transcribing taken 
months before, with the recollection of th 
controversy erased from the mind, it will b 
found there are numerous utterances that could! 
just as easily have been made by any one of 
the four speakers of the drama. Needless to 
remark, a doubt as to the identity of an utter 
ance may be a matter, much 
serious than a mere error in phraseology 


upon 


notes 


serious more 


Simple Ruling Recommended 


One line down the column of the notebook 
—or at most two—is all that is necessary. At 
the extreme left of the column, the question 
of the examining attorney should begin. To 
the right of the first line, the witness should 
answer. Then, indented a half inch or so 
or to the right of the second line—should 
come the objections of the opposing counsel. 

We think these are all the divisions that 
can expediently be made in a single column 
the first indentation for the witness, the second 
for the opposing counsel. Then, when the 
court speaks, his utterance can be begun any- 
where, but it should be prefaced with the 
word “court” or a & in an unbroken circle 
a very fast outline. (See plate on page 295.) 
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The utterance of the opposing counsel will 
in most cases be an exception, which can be 
noted without any preface. As a matter of 
fact, all exceptions, when they consist of the 
simple word exception, or perhaps “I except 
to your honor’s ruling,” or similar phraseology, 
can be noted anywhere in the column without 
any identifying name attached, since the ruling 
of the court will invariably indicate which 
attorney takes the exception. Thus, if Mr. 
Jones, the opposing counsel objects—in his 
proper division of the column—to the pre- 
ceding question, and His Honor overrules the 
exception, it naturally follows that the “ex- 
ception” which is subsequently taken is by 
Mr. Jones. If the objection is sustained, the 
exception of course then belongs to the counsel 
who asked the question to which objection 
was made. 


Handling “Exceptions” 


If a colloquy develops between counsel, or 
between counsel and the court, we see no 
recourse, in the interest of accuracy, other 
than to preface each statement by the person 
who utters it. This will rarely be necessary, 
as, for the most part, argument of counsel, 
or argument between counsel and the court 

except where counsel takes exception to 
the language of the court—is rarely important 
to the record. It is not evidence, and does 
not constitute a ground for an appeal, unless 
there is a definite exception to something 
said. Also, after a colloquy, if the witness 
answers without a further question, that too 
should be prefaced by the word witness. 

When the examining attorney moves to 
strike out a portion of the witness’s answer, 
his utterance may, of course, be designated 
by writing it to the extreme left of the first 
line, since he is the attorney doing the ques- 
tioning at the moment, or it may be placed 
anywhere in the column with his name pref- 
aced. We suggest that in a case of that 
sort, his name should be used, since to place 
it in the question column would indicate that 
it is a question, and in dictating rapidly to 
the phonograph the reporter might have it 
recorded as a question before he realizes that 
it is a motion addressed to the court, which 
should be indicated, though it is by the same 
person, in another manner. 


Keep Your Notes Clear 


The system that we have briefly outlined 
is given in the interest of absolute accuracy 
not only, but as an aid in dictating. Always 
in writing shorthand for subsequent tran- 
scription, the limitations and the necessities 
of the phonograph should be kept in mind. 
Once a thing is placed on the phonograph 
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cylinder, it is always difficult to change it 
without going back, cutting out, and listen- 
ing in, a process which is both a waste of 
time and a source of confusion to the oper- 
ator and the reporter. The reporter’s notes, 
when he puts them in his notebook, should be 
in sueh condition that he can pick them up 
two or three months, or a year, later and dic- 
tate them as fluently as though he had just 
taken them a few minutes ‘before. There 
should be no question in his mind at any 
place who is talking, whether it is a question, 
an answer, a ruling, or an objection. 


Diagramming the Speakers 


When the reporter starts a case, we sug- 
gest that after he secures the names of the 
counsel who are trying the case and notes 
all the data in his notebook, he should supply 
himself with a small pad and place on it the 
following information. Assuming that Mr. 
Jones will try the case for the plaintiff and 
that Mr. O'Neill will be the defendant's coun- 
sel, the diagram should be thus: 


Jones O'Neill 
1 A 
B 
Cc 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 


This diagram will serve a double purpose 
First, as exhibits are offered in evidence they 
can be crossed off and track kept of the suc- 
cession of exhibits for both sides. Thus, 
when plaintiff offers his first exhibit, it should 
be marked Plaintiff's Exhibit No. 1, and the 
number 1 under Jones will be crossed off ; 
and so on. The second advantage of this no- 
tation is that the reporter at all times has in 
front of him the names of the opposing coun- 
sel. This is an important consideration when 
it is realized that one case follows quickly 
after another in most courts; counsel are al 
ways changing, and no one man comes to be 
tagged indelibly in the reporter’s mind with 
his name. If at any time you cannot recollect 
the name of plaintiff's or of defendant’s coun- 
sel immediately, you glance at your sheet and 
secure it at once. Such an identifying paper 
is sometimes of invaluable service during 
argument when you are “taking” at top speed. 

Some reporters adopt the expedient of 
using “plaintiff's counsel” and “defendant's 
counsel” in all cases as identification tags, but 
this has a double drawback. It is much easier 
to identify a man by his name, as the case 
progresses, than as “defendant's counsel” or 
as “plaintiff's counsel”; you come sooner or 
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later to associate his name with his looks, 
ind if it is a long case, he becomes almost a 
familiar to you—which we doubt would ever 
happen were you to know him only as a “de 
fendant’s counsel.” 

Sometimes, too, you will have the same at- 
torney again in another case, and memory oi 
him as “defendant’s counsel” would prove con- 
fusing when this time he represents a 
plaintiff and not a defendant. The more im- 
portant disadvantage of such a practice is 
that in dictating the reporter must identify 
ach counsel by his name on the transcript, 


a. 
aeeana AGL. 


Ry 


x gL 
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and it is frequently difficult, with the re- 
porter’s mind on many other details, to trans- 
late with facility “plaintiff's counsel” into 
“Mr. Jones” instantly. The name is much 
more likely to remain in the forefront of the 
mind when it is interspersed throughout the 
notes. 


Illustrating Good Method 


The accompanying plate is given to illus- 
trate the recommendations suggested. You 
will find the key to it on the next page 
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Key to Illustrative Plate on Page 295 


James Wilson, 326 Bleeker St., New York City, 
a witness called on behalf of the plaintiff, being first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION BY MR 

Q Mr. Wilson, how old are you? A 36. 

Q Where are you 

A By the Roebling Steel 


TONES 


employed ? 


Mills 


Q Mr. Wilson, coming down to the day in ques 
tion, did you hear the conversation between the 
plaintiff and Mr. Green on June 30, 1926? 

A Yes, sir 


Q What did he say? 
MR. O'NEILL: I object to what he said. 
not competent. 
THE COURT: 
defendant? 


THE WITNESS: Yes. 


It is 


Was it in the presence of the 


THE COURT: Objection overruled. 
MR. O'NEILL: 


THE WITNESS: He said that he would pay 
him $1,000 if he would sign the agreement. 


Exception. 


Q Was the agreement signed then? 
A Yes, and I told him it was a foolish thing to 
do— 
MR. JONES: I move to strike out what he 
thought, as not responsive. 
THE COURT: Yes, strike it out. 
Q Go ahead and tell us what was said about the 
agreement between the plaintiff and the defendant.. 
MR, O'NEILL: I object to all this. I submit 
that the agreement itself is the best evidence of 
what took place. The paper is in evidence 
THE COURT: Objection sustained. 
MR. JONES: 


Exception. 


Key to 280-Words-a-Minute Championship Testimony 
1924 N. S. R. A. Speed Contest 


[Plate for this matter appeared in the December Gregg 


Writer 


©) You 

A No 

© Then you have no opinion one way or the other 
as to the guilt or innocence of the defendants? A No 

Q While you were in business for yourself were 
you ever a witness in a criminal proceeding? 

A The only time was about twenty years ago when 
a lady had a pocketbook stolen in my store. 

Q That was the only time? 

A That is the time I 
witness 

Q In this case the defendants are colored persons. 
Would that fact have any bearing with you in deciding 
this case? A None whatever. 

Q And would you treat them and regard them 
the same and give them the same consideration as you 
would a white person? A Yes. 

Q You are not drawing any disability compensa 
tion or any money from the Government in any way, 
shape, or form? A No, sir, not a thing. 

Q None of your relatives are policemen? 


A No, sir. 


never discussed the case with anyone? 


ever was called as a 


key to February plate will be given next month] 


Q You have no scruples against capital punish 
ment? A No, sir, not against capital punishment 

Q And have you any prejudice against circum 
stantial evidence? A No. 

Q And at the time you were a witness several 
years ago, was that when someone in your store was 
robbed ? A Yes. 

Q And you yourself have never been robbed? 

A I am glad to say I have never been in such an 
experience. 

Q Any of your relatives or near friends injured? 

A No. 

Q Do you know any of the other jurors in attend 
ance in court here today? 

A One of the jurors is a neighbor of mine. 

Q And what is his name, please? 

A Frank Williams. 

Q He is not associated with you in business in 
any way? A No, sir. 

Q Are you familiar with the use of firearms? 

A No, except my service in the army. 

(To be continued next month) 


English As She Is Spoke 


(Concluded from page 289) 


Bunyan, and he affords the finest example of 
what is in mind to be found in the entire range 
of English literature. 
for a little. 

His position in letters is as peculiar as it 
When his one masterpiece, 


Let me dilate on him 


is unassailed. 


“Pilgrim’s Progress,” appeared toward the 
end of the seventeenth century, it was eagerly, 
steadily read, purchased, and talked about, 
ten editions being demanded within a few 
years. But its circulation was confined al- 
most exclusively to the middle and lower 
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classes; largely to Baptists and other dis- 
senters in religion, instead of to polite, culti- 
vated people who belonged to the Established 
Church; people of devout faith, and humble, 
simple life, likely to be moved by the greatest 
of all religious allegories. It was only much 
later that gradually it came to be perceived 
that here, entirely aside from any question of 
religion, was a noble, picturesque, and deeply 
true representation of the eternal struggle in 
the soul of man between the Devil and God, 
or to put it in a more modern way, between 
the contending forces of good and evil, ever 
at war for the possession, in this world and 
the next, of man’s spiritual welfare. The uni- 
versality of the appeal, and of the book as its 
embodiment, came to be recognized, so that 
“Pilgrim's Progress ” took its place by degrees, 
first, then ever more firmly and permanently, 
as the finest thing of its kind ever written by 
an English pen. 


Fine English Style 


Sut also after the common folk had elected 
to make it known, and, tardily, those of social 
importance and culture ratified the judgment ; 
more and more it was accepted, with the pass- 
ing of the years, as a wonderful piece of 
creative English expression; not only the im- 
portance of the theme was realized more 
clearly, but Bunyan’s style was given the 
credit it deserves, and at last, as we now regard 
him and his work, it has become the acceptable 
critical verdict to praise the form of the al- 
legory, the manner of his expression, awarding 
the prize as much for the art displayed, how- 
ever unconscious the artist, and the aesthetic 
significance of the literary creation, as for any 
merit it may possess for moral meanings or 
instruction in the ways of God with men. It 
has come to be studied and appreciated as a 
literary performance, a foremost consideration 
in estimating literary art. And Bunyan’s style 
is now pointed to as the main reason for his 
preéminence. 


Read Bunyan and The Bible 


That style of his it will pay any reader of 
this series of talks on English carefully to 
study, aside from the many other reasons for 
reading the story of the life spiritual it illumi- 
nates. Here is a man of the people, a tinker 
and a son of a tinker, uneducated in the schol- 
arly sense, his reading confined to the Bible 
and Fox’s “Book of Martyrs,” a minister with- 
out the usual theological training—yet behold 
what happens. Basing his book on the in- 
comparable diction of the Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures, upon which we were all 
brought up, he produced a piece of writing 
that is the envy of all the literati. What is the 
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meaning of such a miracle? Why, simply this, 
the Bible is the best idiom we have in all 
English utterance. Bunyan, sticking closest 
to it for his inspiration, produced a book that 
is the finest carrier-on of the tradition of 
Bible beauty for strong, sweet, sinewy Anglo- 
Saxon, anywhere to be found during the thou- 
sands of years of English expression. Usually 
the select minority settles the question of 
literary excellence. In this case, uniquely, 
the common people settled it; the select had 
to agree. To get idiom into your system, read 
Bunyan and the Bible. 


~ 


Expressing the Past Tense 


(Concluded from page 266) 


. Disjoined “tick” after words ending in r, 
because of slow joining 


stored fu tured, featured 


feared, poured, 


. The disjoined d when prefixal forms are 
used to represent words 


centered, altered, construed, entered 


. The joined ¢ in certain suffixes to save an 
extra penlift 


formulated, photographed, telegraphed 


~ 


Editorial Views 
(Concluded from page 274) 


school in the country, and be under the direc- 
tion of the best shorthand teacher in that 
school. You may be seated at a brand-new 
1929 model.typewriter. The efficiency of the 
shorthand system you are learning is unques- 
tioned. You have in your hand a special 
fountain pen, and your notes are written in 
a shorthand notebook of high-grade paper. 
Yet without careful, watchful workmanship, 
thoughtful attention to all the penmanship 
pointers given you by your teacher, and a 
thorough knowledge of the theory principles, 
the quality of your work will be too low to be 
marketable. You will have no pride in your 
accomplishment. 

You may be sure that the stenographic force 
of companies like the International Harvester 
Company can not only take dictation rapidly 
and turn artistic and accurate transcripts, 
but thosé write the same system of short- 
hand can also read each other’s notes. 

Your task for 1929, then, should be to write 
perfect notes and to write these perfect notes 
at as high a speed as you can without reducing 
the quality of the shorthand. You will succeed 
by careful, watchful workmanship. 
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